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NOTICE, 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 


tsts will be sent, pre-p 


(4) dollars for each. 


During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared | 


ind thetr excellence has been universally 


in this paper, « 


commented upon. 


We have recetved 


aid, toany address on receipt of four 


numerous orders for 


electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection, 


Adelina Patti, 
Ida Klein. 
Sembrich, 
Christine Nilsson, 


Marie Roze, 
Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 
hine Yorke 
milie Ambre, 
Emma Thursby, 
Teresa Carrefio, 
Kellogg, Clara L.—s, 
Mianie Havuk, 
Materna, 
Albani, 
Annie Louise Cary, 
Emily Winant, 
Lena Little. 
Morio-Celli, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, 
Mme. Fernandez, 
Lotta 
Minnie Palmer, 
Donaldi, 
Marie Louise Dotti, 
Geistinger, 
Fursch-Madi,—s. 
Catherine Lewis, 
élie de Lussan, 
ianche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Titus d’ Ernesti, 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills, 
Charles M. Schmitz, 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz Lachner. 
Heinrich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
ro Staudig!, 
sulu Veling. 
Mrs. Minnie Richards, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, 
Calixa Lavallee, 
Clarence Eddy, 
Franz Abt 
Fannie Bloomfield, 
S. E. Jacobsohn, 
C. Mortimer Wiske. 
t O. Von Prochnazka, 
dvard Grieg, 
Adolf Henselt 
Eugene D. Albert. 
Lili Lehmann, 
William Candidus, 
Franz Kneisel, 
Leandro Campanari, 
Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin. 
Thomas Ryan, 
Achille Errani, 
a Ledwig I 1, 
Tee, | Brambach, 
a Schradieck, 
eho F. Luther, 
Jone F. Rhodes, 
ilhelm Gericke, 
Frauk Taft, 
C. M. Von Weber, 
Edward Fisher. 
Kate Rolla 
Charles Rehm. 
Harold Randolph. 
MinnieV. Vanderveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe. 
Kar! Klindworth. 
Edwin Kiabre. 
Helen D. Campbell. 
Alfredo Barili, 
Wm. Chapman, 
Otto Roth, 
Anna Carpenter. 
W. L. Blamenschein, 
Leopard Labatt. 
Albert Venino. 
Josef Rheinberger. 
Max Bendix. 
Helene von Doenhoff. 
Adolf Jensen 
Hans Richter. 
Margaret neid. 
Em | Fischer 


Teresina Tua. 
Lucca, 
ivan E. Morawski, 
Clara Morris, 
Mary Anderson, 

Carl Reinecke, 
Rose Coghian, 
Kate Claxton, 

Fanny Davenport, 
Jules Perotti, 
Adolph M. Foerster. 
May Fielding. 
Thomas Martin. 
Louis Gaertner, 
Louise Gage Courtney, 
Richard Wagner, 
Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. Damrosch, 
Campapnini, 
Guadagnini. 
Constantin Sternberg. 
~~ > mee 
Galas: 

Hans ‘Palatka, 
Arbuckle, 

Liberati. 
Johann Strauss. 
Anton Rubinstein. 
Dei Puente, 

oseffy, 

e — Rive-King, 

Hope Glenn, 
Louis Blumenbere. 
Frank Vander Stucken, 


Frederic Grant Gleason 


Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Robert Volkmann, 
Julius Rietz, 

Max Heinrich, 

E. A. Letebre, 

Ovide Musin, 

Anton Udvardi, 
Alcuin Blum, 

loseph Koegel, 
Ethel Wakefield. 
Carlyle Petersilea, 
Carl Retter, 

George Gemiinder, 
Emil Liebling, 

Van Zandt, 

W.E dward Heimendah], 


Mme, Clemelli, 

Albert M. Bagby, 
W. Waugh Lau er, 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. 


Mendeissohn, 
Hans von Bulow, 
Clara Schumann, 
Joachim, 

Samuei S. Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 
Dora Henninges. 
A. A, Stanley, 
Ernst Catenhusen, 
Heinrich Hofmann, 
Charles Frade. 
Emil Sauer. 


Marchesi. 

Henry Mason, 

P. S. Gilmore, 
Neupert, 

Hubert de Blanck, 
Dr. Louis Maas, 
Max Bruch, 

L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 
S. B. Mills, 

E. M. Bowman, 
Otto Bendix, 

W. H. Sherwood 
Stagno, 

Victor Nessler. 
Salvini, 

Boucicault 
Lawrence Barrett, 
E. A. MacDowell. 
Edwin Booth, 
Max — 

C, A. Cap 


ag 
ma. fates 2 Ames, 


Marie Litta, 
Emil Scaria, 
Hermann Winkelmann, 
Donizetti, 
William W. Gilchrist. 
Ferranti, 
sa Brahms, 
eyerbeer, 
Moritz Moszhowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch, 
ee Banner, 
S. N. Penfield, 
F. W. Riesberg, 
Emil Mabr. 
Otto Sutro, 
Carl Faelten, 
Belle Cole, 
Fg Millécker, 
W. Hunt. 
yA Bizet, 
ohn A. Broekhoven, 
dgar H. Sherwood, 
Ponchielli, 
Edith Edwards, 
Carrie Hun-King. 
Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Verdi, 
Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument. 
— Svendsen, 
anton Dvorak, 
Saint-Saens. 
Pablo de Sarasate. 
Jules Jordan. 
Albert R. Parsons. 


Therese Herbert-Foerster, 


Bertha Pierson, 
Carlos Sobrino, 
George M. Nowell, 
William Mason. 


— Bartlett Davis. Pasdeloup. 
ory Burmeister-Petersen, Anna Lankow. 
Willis Nowell, Maud Powell. 


August Hyliested, 
Gustav Hinrichs. 
Xaver Scharwenka. 
Heinrch Boetei, 
W. E. Haslam, 
Cari E. Martin. 


{ooms Dutton. 
falter J. Hall, 
Conrad Ansorge. 


Car Baermann. 

Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch. 

Louis Svecenski, 
Henry Holden Huss, 
Neally Stevens, 

Dyas Flanagan 

A Victor Benham. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild. 
Anthony Stankowitch. 
Moriz Rosenthal. 
Victor Herbert. 
Martin Roeder, 
Joachim Raff. 

Felix Mottl. 

Augusta Obrstriim. 


Max Alvary. 
osef Hofmann. 
andel. 
Carlotta F. Pinner. 
Marianne Brandt. 
Gustav A. Kerker. 
Henry Duzensi, 
a 
Fritz Giese, 
Anton Seidl, 
Max Leckner, 
Max Spicker. 
— Graves. 
ermann Ebeling. 
Anton Bruckner, 
Mary Howe. 
Attalie Claire. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawton, 
Fritz Kreisler. 
Madge Wickham. 
Richard Burmeister. 
W. J. Lavin. 
Niles W. Gade. 
Hermann Levi. 


Edward Chadfield._ 


HE musical (summer) season is Gead, long live the 
musical (fall) season! 
a a a 
T will be seen that this issue is the five hundredth 
of THE MusicaL Courier. Facts speak for them- 
selves and are infinitely preferable to columns of “ Kind 
Words” of infantile contemporaries who grow smaller 
as they wax in years but not in wisdom. 


ROFESSOR FRANZ KULLAK has announced 
through Berlin papers that he will close his well- 


| known New Academy of Music (Ton-Kunst), established 
| by his father, the late Theodore Kullak. The informa- 


tion caused a sensation in musical circles in Berlin. 





————e 


HEY are at last beginning to agitate the question of 
reforming theatre music, a question that has been 
| so often discussed by THE MUSICAL COURIER as to war- 
| rant no recapitulation of the tiresome theme. Suffice 
| to say we were the first of the music journals to wage 
| the crusade against the criminal inanities of our theatre 
| orchestras 


N another column will be found an essay on “.Charac- 

ter and Music,” contributed to last Sunday's “ Trib- 
une” by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, the music editor of that 
journal. It is so admirable in form and content and 
happiness of diction that we reprint it in toto, and de- 
sire to call the attention of our readers toit. It is a 
thoroughly satisfactory discussion of the vexed and oft 
mooted question of an American school of composition. 


I 


HE receipts at the Bayreuth festival for tickets for 
eighteen performances were $130,500; $2,000 were 
received for restaurant, &c., privileges. The Wagner 
family draws Io per cent. of the former sum in the shape 
of royalties and commissions. The total expenses were 
| $62,500. Materna and Betz declined the usual hono- 
rarium and sang free of charge. 

It is calculated that the average attendance was 1,600 
persons, and the average outlay during the Bayreuth 
sojourn was about $17.50 each —although it is admitted 
that many visitors expended fifty times that sum—-which 
would make in the neighborhood of $500,000 outlay by 
visitors. 

One hundred carriages from out of town were used 


during the festival. The total outlay on the part of 








visitors is estimated at about $550,000. ‘‘ Parsifal” was 
the great attraction this year. ‘ 
“TOO MANY COOKS SPOIL THE BROTH.” 
NDER the caption of “ Pupil and Teacher” we have 


U received the following interesting communication, 
which so exactly hits the nail on the head that we re- 
produce it in the editorial columns as deserving the 
attention of every earnest student of piano, or in fact 
any musical instrument. It reads as follows: 


Mr. Wilson G. Smith, in his admirable article on piano technique and 
the Oscar Raif method, published in THe Musicat Courier of August 
21, is thoughtful enough to admit that ‘‘all pupils cannot be run through 
the same technical mold’ and that too many doses of technique may make 
‘the last state of our patient become even worse than his primal condi- 
tion.”’ I cannot be too grateful to him for this admission and I feel en- 
couraged to ask 1n print a question that has long agitated my mind. How 
ar, then, is it advisable for an advanced player, who has been well trained 
in one method and acquired considerable proficiency and individuality of 
style, to yield to the demands of a new teacher in a matter so revolution- 
ary as a change of method and how far is a teacher justified in demanding 
such a sacrifice? It is a question I feel a keen interest in, as 1 am myself 
a victim of piano methods. From the circumstances of my life I have 
never been able to continue more than two successive years under any 
one teacher from the time when I began serious study as a child of twelve 
in a German conservatory until to-day. This period represents six changes 
of teachers and six consequent changes of the whole theory of piano 
technique and methods of practice. Four times under German masters or 
Americans trained in Germany, the change was radical and meant a weary 
return to first principles, the renouncing of all that had gone before ; 
slow, patient drudgery at scales and finger exercises and months of dis- 
couragement, confusion of ideas and apparent waste of time and money. 
It was the Vienna method, or the Stuttgart method, or the Deppe method, 
| or the Raif method. Twice, under Matthias in Paris and Sgambati in 

Rome, the changes, though radical, were brought about more gradually, 
through a system of passage practice, and did not require such absolute 
renunciation. But in nearly every case the teacher was a man of interna- 
tional reputation, who had formed artists of the first rank upon his 
method, so that when he demanded the change and gave excellent and 
resistance would have seemed to be mere 
blind self conceit. Strangely, too, he never found fault with the teaching 
of his predecessor in anything but the mechanical methods. In concep- 
tion, style, phrasing, &c., he was always ready to concede that I had been 
admirably taught, and then would come the inevitable, ‘‘ But you have no 
technique. Your whole method is wrong and you never will have any 
technique as long as you keep to this method. But your hand is just made 
for the piano, so if you will only give up everything else for the present 
and follow out a few technical exercises that I will give you, &c."’—and 
then the discouraging history would repeat itself. 

Of course I have ‘learned much in these changes through a widened 
experience and the contact with so many musical authorities, but I ask 
myself seriously if I have not lost at least twice as much as TI have gained. 
It takes many months to get the knack of a new method, sometimes a 

couple of years to feel fully at home in it. The time lost by this setback is 
often a serious pecuniary loss to the pupil, not only in fees to the teacher 





convincing arguments for it, 





but in deferring the time when one is able to stand alone. Then the moral 
effect of-the change is almost incalculable. When one is conscious of 
the defects in their training it is rather encouraging than otherwise to take 
a fresh start with a new teacher, but when one has gone through a long, 
thorough course of technical study under an experienced and famous 
teacher and has worked carefully upward from the foundation, having 
faith in him and confidence in his methods, this faith and confidence give a 
mora] stimulus and courage that are in themselves worth an additional 
year of study. Besides, then, the actual loss of time and money involved 
in a radical change of technical meth: ds, we must reckon a very serious 
loss in confidence and courage destroyed, ideals shattered and hope de- 
ferred, and a consequent long period of depression, mental confusion, un- 
certain standards, and excessive timidity and sensitiveness to criticism. 

I speak from a Sad experience, and I know that I do not exaggerate. 
When, after two years of enthusiastic study, I was about to leave the 
German conservatory where I was first started in my musical career, my 
teacher spoke some words to me which I shall never forget. He said: 
“You have it in you to become a great player if you only take the right 
course. Persevere with me, and in three yeats you will be ready for the 
concert room. But if you wander from teacher to teacher you will become 
an exceptionally good drawing room player, but you will never be an artist.”” 
I instinctively felt the truth of his prophecy, but I was a mere child, and 
for some years my course was decided by others. Enthusiasm and amb: 

tion were quickly knocked out of me, and now, after three times three 
years, I am still not ready forthe concert room. Iam not even a good 
teacher, for, though I get on famously with a pupil who comes to me with 
a well trained hand, yet if a pupil is lacking in technic I have to say: 
“Go to someone else, I do not understand how to teach technic.” How 
am I to understand it? How canI teach the simplest scale? I make a 
careful study of legato at Stuttgart, for instance. The fingers are to be 
well curved and lifted high, the outside of the hand tipped up slightly, 
the wrist and arm on an exact level, and the scale played in even, care- 
fully measured strokes. From there, perhaps, I go to Deppe, who will 
say that_my scale is in reality not. a tegato, but a semi-staccato, and I 
must get my tone, not by a blow, but by letting the fingers fall on the 
keys, that the position of the nand must be changed, &c., and I have to 
go through the discipline so weil described by Miss Fay in her charming 
book. Then I fall into the hands of an American teacher who is all for 
the Raif method. He says that the Deppe scale is not a true legato, us 
the tones overlap and produce a blurred and confused sound, and I must 
take a course of the practice described by Mr. Smith. When I go to 
Paris, where I study two years under a bona fide pupil of Chopin’s, him- 
self a pianist and composer of merit and a professor at the conservatoire, 
then there is another complete revolution in the system of practice. The 
hand lies on the keys in whatever position is most natural to it, and 
everything isdone to develop a clinging, sympathetic touch, pure, singing 
tone, extreme flexibility of wrist and arm and an almost ethereal delicacy 
of execution. Pianissimo practice, with softly swelling crescendos and 
die away diminuendos and what he calls “organ tone,” are the rule. I 
am completely converted co the idea that this is the only music that és 
music when I am called away from Paris and go to Rome for another 
two years with two friends from Germany, one who had been a fellow 
pupil with Pruckner, and, like myself, decides to study with Sgambati, 
the other a pupil of Von Biilow who is going to finish with Liszt. 
These are the !ast years of Liszt's life, as it turns out. The method of 
passage practice followed by the Sgambati and Liszt pupils was different 
from anything I had yet tried. 

It aimed at developing the exquisite yeu fer/é, the marvelous brilliancy 
and velocity, the equality of touch, the clearness of phrasing and accent, 
the rhythmic precision and swing that mark the playing cf the great 
Italian pianist himself. Sgambati is not as emotional as Rubinstein or as 
magnetic as the great French player Planté, but as a brilliant and finished 
artist Liszt and many others used torank him next to Tausig. It was 
wonderful to hear him play music that demanded extraordinary independ- 
ence and equality of finger, and I never saw any artist whose hand lay on 
the keys in such a quiet, restful way, as if there were no effort and no 
strain about it anywhere His pupils did all their passage practice 
pianissimo, staccatissimo and, aS soon as we could with tolerable accuracy, 
velocissimo. The theory was that it was easier among soft tones to dis- 
cover which were too prominent than to distinguish among loud ones 
which were too weak, and also that to produce a soft tone that is perfectly 
distinct and full, brings the fingers under better control than the mere ex- 
ertion of muscular force. The staccato practice tended to develop accu- 
racy and equality of tone, and together with great rapidity to increase the 
elasticity and power of the hand. It was a fatiguing method of practice, 
but it produced most encouraging results in a very short time, and after- 
ward the relaxation to legato and forte was mere child’s play, and every 
quality needed for it was in the hand in superabundant measure, Pupils 
who came fom Germany as advanced players, but with hard tone and 
stiff, angular styles, would in a short while charm you by their clear 
limpid tone, delicate, discriminating touch, silvery runs and the sureness 
and ease with which they executed everything. Frequent change of 
rhythm and accent were also required while practicing. It seemed to me 
that I made more progress under this method of study than under any 
other, though my playing seems to have given more pleasure to amateurs 
when I played in the French style. But all this has been changed. III 
health obliged me to leave Rome and turn my steps northward with a very 
incomplete repertory and I had to look out fora new teacher. The piteous 
tale must betold. Ina few weeks concertos and rhapsodies were laid aside. 
I was patiently working at two finger exercises, elated beyond measure 
when the day arrived that I was promoted to playing with both hands. 
Leschetitski’s method was the last one I undertook, and when, after these 
many wanderings, I settled down a year ago in my native city, I was re- 
duced to utter hopelessness. I registered a vow which I hope I shall have 
grace to keep, that never would I change my method for any teacher that 
lives. I love my music too much to give it up, and I shall strive as best I 
can to develop a style of my own by the lights that have been given me, 
but in the meantime I hold up my case as a sad warning to pupil and 
teacher against overindulgence in technical panaceas. HEXAMERON. 


‘‘Hexameron’s ” case is not a new one; it is, in fact, 
an everyday occurrence. Constantly do we hear young 
people of musical abilities, who are about to go abroad 
to study, remarking: “Yes, this year I will go to 
Moszkowski, then to Scharwenka, then I will take a little 
run down to Paris and look up a few Saint-Saéns con- 
certos, with Camille himself; after that, as I want to see 
Vienna, I will pay a call to Leschetitski and study a lit- 
tle Chopin, thence to Rome to see St. Peter’s, the Pope, 
and will drop in on Sgambati, hear what he has to say, 
and will wind up in Berlin with the celebrated thumb 
virtuoso, Oscar Raif, whose pupils contrive to play so 
colorlessly, but so evenly ; then I will come home pretty 
well finished.” 

Now this is a fair sample of what one constantly 
hears, and it must be confessed with the over judicious 





puffery of some masters by enthusiastic and callow 
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the early years of the Church, when the cry resounded 
from many quarters “ Lo! Christ is risen.” 

“ All roads lead to Rome,” says an old adage; but 
“too many cooks spoil the broth,” says a homelier one, 
and one which “ Hexameron ” discovered, we hope, not 
too late. How can there be, we ask, any homogeneity 
in pianists’ playing if, like the young man we wrote of 
last winter in THE MusICAL COURIER, they go to one 
master for trills, to another for scales, this one for 
chords, that one for touch, winding up finally with some 
renowned name who administers to them a thin coating 
of emotional veneer? No; the trouble with most pu- 
pils, and, we must add, American pupils too, is that 
they are not patient enough to continue with one mas- 
ter, excellent though he be, but long to dip into too 
many styles, and all at once. If a young musician, be 
he singer, violinist or pianist, has genuine ability, he 
will soon develop a style of his own sufficiently indi- 
vidual to distinguish him from his artistic brethren. 
As Mr. Krehbiel so justly points out in his recent arti- 
cle on “ Character and Music,” schools: are only memo- 
rials of groups of writers who chanced at various times 
to draw attention to themselves by the excellence of 
their work.” This applies equally to reproductive art- 
ists, where the element of individuality plays such a 
strong rble. Liszt, Thalberg, Chopin, Beethoven, Bach, 
and all the great geniuses of the violin, were nothing but 
men of enormous developed personalities who patiently 
built up their fundamental characteristics on what had 
preceded them in art. They absorbed the culture of 
the elder generations, and then developed a new style. 
Beethoven knew his Bach and Mozart well, so did Cho- 
pin, but the final results of their studies were as sharply 
contrasted as night and day, and yet they both ab- 
sorbed from the 
the assimilation in each case that we have Beethoven 


same sources; but so exquisitely was 
on the one hand and on the other Chopin. 

‘‘ How far, then, ’ asks ‘‘ Hexameron,” “is it advisable 
for an advanced player to yield to the demands of the 
new teacher,” &c. ? 

The answer to this depends entirely on the personal 
style or bias of the pupil. Any pupil of talent soon re- 
veals to the eye of the practised teacher a predisposi- 
tion toward some school, or, lacking that, may develop 
one of hisown, But we prefer to deal only with the 
average student. It isthe glory of a great teacher to 
discover this bent, and instead of doing as most teach- 
ers do, try not to make him fit some procrustean bed of 
method, but to gently steer him on his own course, 
knowing that in the end he (or she) will work out their 
own salvation. 

The playing of some artists reminds one of a crazy 
quilt, so variegated are the styles artificially grafted on 
their own. If ‘*Hexameron” had a Chopin bias, why 
did not he (or she) stay with Matthias (a most admirable 
master)? He has the Chopin tradition and teaches (we 
know by personal experience) the peculiar clinging, vel- 
vety touch and style; but then it is a method that is 
only fitted for Chopin and kindred genre, and emi- 
nently unfitted for Beethoven or Bach. 

The Stuttgart method is a splendid school for the de- 
velopment of angularity and unmusical playing gener- 
ally, its peculiar and chief claim for notice being the 
long time it takes to unlearn its cramped awkwardness 
and hard hammer-like touch. 

With Saint-Saéns and Sgambati dull indeed would 
be the pupil who could learn nothing. But why the 
absorbing question of technic? Rubinstein had but one 
technical teacher, Villowing, and yet he played likea 
giant when he went to Liszt. 

We were once asked by a hard piano student if it were 
necessary to play a// the études written for the piano, 
adding that he had waded through a considerable num- 
ber. Think of it—think of Czerny only—and one gets 
a glimpse of the mental darkness on the subject. 

One thing is certain, and “ Hexameron”’ seems also 
convinced of it, and that is, it is better to stick to one 
or two masters and absorb all to be learned, and then 
with your Bach and Mozart for compasses in the track- 
less wilderness of music you will never go very far 
astray. 

Leschetitski isa great master. He has given the world 
sufficient examples of his instructive abilities. Goto him, 
study with him and sfay with him. Oscar Raif has not 
turned out any great pupils as yet, but if you are con- 
vinced it is good to study the piano without the use of 
études, a rigid wrist and a noiseless thumb, go to Oscar 
Raif; he cannot hurt you very badly, but stick to him! 
Xaver Scharwenka is a great master; one of the great- 
est in Berlin, and one whose practical playing is worth a 
bushel of all the theoretical teachers who discount in 


wenka, but stick to him, and in the end you will be- 
come (granted the talent, of course,) an artist. Stop 
this dallying with every beautiful flower in the garden of 
music, and be contented with the honey of one, also 
bearing in mind that “ what is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison.” 





CURIOUS sight was it to witness some half a hun- 
A dred people in line last Thursday morning before 
the box office of the Boston Music Hall. These persons 
had been hired to keep places tor those anxious to pur- 
chase season tickets for the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
concerts, the sale of which began yesterday. Think of it, 
from Thursday until Monday did those people patiently 
wait, the line all the time growing larger. This speaks 
volumes for the intensity of musical culture in Boston, 
and we doubt very much if it could be duplicated in this 
city. It also proves that the coming season of these 
famous symphony concerts will be an unusually brilliant 
one. We saw Mr. Comeé, the able business manager of 
the orchestra, who, when asked as to the question of 
Arthur Nikisch’s landing, answered by simply smiling, 


in which our faithful biographer gives the last touch- 
ing details, the gradual wasting away, the rapt look of 
the invalid, his patience, even gentle humor, his devo- 
tion and faith to his religion (he was always an ardent 
believer in Roman Catholicism). The deathbed scene 
has been told and retold, and we learn new facts and see 
the silliness of the many stories which have associated 
themselves with the great composer. 

The morning of October 17, 1849, Frederick Chopin 
passed away surrounded by loving friends, and the 30th 
of the same month he was buried with all the ceremony 
due to a great world artist. Niecks should be read in 
full on this subject. 

Next week, in conclusion, we will examine Chopin’s 
claim to greatness as a composer and bring to an end 
this “ New Study of Chopin” ere it becomes an old one. 


(To be concluded.) 





HOME NEWS. 





——Theodore Beresina’s school of violin playing has 
resumed instructions for the fall. 





and then gave a little pantomime expressive of Mr. 
Nikisch conducting a full orchestra, all of which means, as 
THE MusIcaL CourRIER has had occasion to remark be- 
fore, that Mr. Arthur Nikisch will land and Mr. Arthur 
Nikisch will conduct, and the very journal that so bit- 
terly opposed him is beginning to see the folly and want | 


of logic in its position. 


A NEW STUDY IN CHOPIN. 


> 





IX. 


HE causes of the separation of Georges Sand and 
Chopin have been so enveloped in the misty, ro- 
mantic nonsense of contemporary writers that it is diffi- 
cult even for a man who investigates as dispassionately 
as Niecks to arrive at the true state of the case. 
Liszt gives one account, Karasowski another, Georges 
Sand another, and so on, but the nearest approach to a 
clear view of the unhappy affair is Niecks. After weigh- 


ing all the evidence pro and con, considering carefully 
Sand’s version—that she dismissed Chopin because of 
his receiving against her wishes her daughter Solange 
(who married Clesinger the sculptor) when she had 


quarreled with her, of the commonly accepted story 
that Maurice Dudevant (Georges Sand’s son, lately de- 
ceased) had quarreled with Chopin—Niecks comes to 
the sensible opinion that Sand was simply tired of 
Chopin, and, like a fickle man rather than an incon- 
Her treatment 
not only of Alfred de Musset, but others, points to 


stant woman, she threw him overboard. 


this conclusion, and some of the facts adduced by Niecks 
are hardly fit for repetition. She caricatured Chopin in 
her novel “ Lucrezia Floriani”’ as Prince Karol. Chopin 
knew it, and Sand’s children took particular care that 
he should know it, for they taunted him with it. What 
the poor composer suffered we can only opine; suffice 
to say that to the last he never ceased loving this liter- 
ary female Don Juan. 

The rupt&re took place in 1847, and Chopin and Sand 
never met but once, and then but to glance at each 
other. Thus ended a liaison that has become historical, 
that had in it all the elements of romance, even ideality, 
and—shame, for it ended, as do most of such affairs, 
in shame, despair and, in Chopin's case, death. 

In 1848—April 21, 1848, to be precise—Chopin arrived 
in London, and in his chapter next to the final one 
Niecks gives a most complete account of his visit to 
the great English metropolis and the provinces and 
Scotland, who he met and for whom he played. 
That Chopin would not be very intelligible to the | 
English public at that time goes without saying, but he 

was nevertheless sufficiently noticed and féted to war- 

rant him in giving two matinées musicale, at which he 

was very well received, and some exceedingly discrimi- | 
nating critiques written about him. It is doubtful 
whether the English visit was of benefit to Chopin, with 
his weak lungs and predisposition to consumption. He 
was sick a greater part of the time, querulous in the 
extreme, and so weak that he had to be carried up and 
downstairs by his faithful attendant. 
He played in Glasgow, and on his return to London 
he played at a Polish ball, but no notice was taken of it. 
The general verdict of his playing was that it was “too 
delicate to create enthusiasm ;’’ but it must be remem- 
bered Chopin was then in the early stages of his mortal 
malady. ‘ 





touch, tone and technic, and have touches, tone and 
technic like old buzz saws. Go,then, to Xaver Schar- 





In January, 1849, he returned to Paris, but his doom 
was scaled, and with sadness we read the final chapter 


| migrate to the uptown establishment. 


| the Madison Square Garden 


——Wilson G. Smith, the composer, has removed his 
studio to 44 Euclid-ave., Cleveland. 





Johannes Wolfram, of Canton, Ohio, is the man- 


| ager this season for Miss Neally Stevens and Constantin 
| Sternberg, the pianists. 


——A collection of poetical quotations on the sub- 
ject of music is announced by A. C. McClurg & Co. It will 
bear the title of ‘‘ Musical Moments.” 

—HMr. Frederick L. Evans gave a piano recital at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, September 9, and played a 
most interesting including other things 


program, among 


Saint-Saéns’ G minor concerto. 

- Mr. Adolf Neuendorff is to be the genera! musical 
conductor of the Sarasate-d’Albert concerts, the Hegner per- 
formances and so on. In other words, when orchestras are 
required for these performances they will be under Mr. Neu- 
endorfi’s direction. 

——Adolph Neuendorff has completed his new oper- 
etta ‘* Der Schalk von Jinképing,” the Kibretto of which is the 
work of Heinrich Urban. Those who have heard the music 
it Mr. rhe 


authors have already received offers for the production of the 


say is the best ever written by Neuendorff 
work in German and English, but have as yet come to no de- 
cision, 

-—Among the instrumental works to be performed 
at the Arion’s Song Festival, at Chickering Hall on October 


7 and 8, are John Lund’s ‘‘ Legende,” Arther Classen's ‘‘ Sans 


Souci” minuet, and F. Van der Stucken’'s ‘* Festival Proces- 
sion.” All three composers are Americans, Mr. Lund resid- 
ing in Buffalo, Mr. Classen in Brooklyn, and Mr. Van der 
Stucken in this city. 

— The Emma Juch Opera Company will travel with 
a special train of three Pullman cars and three large baggage 
The list of the principals engaged includes the fol- 
jowinyg Miss Emma Mrs. 
Miss Selma Kronald and Miss Susie Leonhardt; contralto, 
Miss Lizzie Charles Hedmont, Edwin 
Singer, Ferdinand Urban; Alonzo E. Stoddard 
and William Botts; bassos, Franz Vetta and E, N. Knight. 


cars. 


Sopranos, Juch, Bonic-Serano, 


Macnicholl ;_ tenors, 


baritones, 


| The season opens at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia on 


October 21. 


——tThe concerts of the Philharmonic Society, of the 
Symphony Society and of the Oratorio Society wili all be held 
this winter, as in the past, at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Mr. Carnegie’s new hall, however, will be in readiness in 
October, 1890, and at least two of these societies will then 
The completion, by 
next fall, of the Madison-ave. and Fifty-fifth-st. hall, and of 
building, will make matters 
easier for pianists anxious to give concerts, but will 
swell the list of attractive performances, nor add to the num- 
bers of the paying public. 


not 


——The following remarks of the Washington “ Even- 
ing Capital” are simply delicious : ‘‘ Now that the amusement 
season is well under way the public may look for an immense 
amount of wash from musical critics. We will find people 
hearing the twitter of song birds, the murmuring of trees, the 
babbling of brooks, the sighing of winds, the roar of the 
waves in compositions that were constructed purely in accord- 
ance with the mathematics of music. The inspiration may 
have been furnished by some poetic theme, but the chances 
are ten to one that the composer himself never once thought 


of reproducing or even suggesting the voices of nature. Then 


| there are several different types of music which may be fol- 


lowed according to the words to which the composition is to 
be wedded, just as in verse there are various styles of rhyme 
and metre adapted to different sentiments. But further than 
that music rarely, if ever, goes, and the luxuriant verbiage of 
the gushing critic is the result purely of a vivid imagination 
and a large vocabulary of indefinite terms.” This is good, 
Musical critics who can find songs of birds, &c., in mathe- 
matical music delimitations of music as defined by the ‘‘ Capi- 


tal’’ deserve to be abused, and those who do not find some- 
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thing greater in music which is not mathematical deserve still 
As to the man, we can only quote the words of 
‘*All is matter for him who is nothing but 


more abuse, 
Arnold Guyot 


‘ Times.’ 


matter 


—The twelfth year of the Cincinnati College cf 
Music 


certs under the z 


began last Monday. The Symphony orchestra con- 
ible baton of Michael Brand are already an 


assured success 


—The first concert of the Oratorio Society will take 
place at Central Music Hall, Chicago, G. Katzenberger direc- 


tor. A good program is announced, The society is new and 


numbers 300 voices, 


——Last Friday evening the final concert of the 


Orange County Mu ical Association took place at the Casino, 
me Dr. Carl 


Martin the piano soloist. 


Middletown Martin was the basso and Mis, 


— Charles Reinboth, a musician, shot himself in the 
rear of Beethoven Villa, at Bath Beach, last Sunday night on 
account of domestic troubles Although the papers said he 


was a member of the Seid] orchestra his name does not appear 


on the official list. 


~Mr 


Charleston World and 


Cohen, 


Sunday 


managing editor of the 
Budget, assisted by Mr. W. B 


Octavus 


Seabrook, a fellow journalist, has written a comic opera called 

Niatrice The time of the opera is about 1820, and it is in 
three acts, the first of which is laid in Spain, the second in 
Persia and the third in Greece The comedy is furnished by 
three brothers (triplets), who are members of various commu- 
nistic societies, by a wet nurse, an aged lover and a scheming 
papa 

— The Chicago College of Vocal and Instrumental! 
Art bas just issued its catalogue for the coming year. 
Among the changes may be noticed the engagement of the 
Baron Leon de Vay as director of the violin department. 
Mr. Albert E. Ruff, the director, intends todo some heavy 
work with his select choir this winter. Last year this choir 
gave a very successful rendition of Hofman’s ‘* Melusina.” 
Mr. W. C. E. Seeboeck, the director of the pian ) department, 
has just returned from Europe, where he played part of his 
new opera before Mrs, Materna, at Bayreuth, who gave him 


great encouragement. He expects to finish it by next July for 


representation at Bayreuth 


——At a meeting of the Musicians’ Mutual Protective 
Association held in Heard’s Hall yesterday morning a scale of 
t musicians was agreed upon after much 
Beck, 


payment 


prices for orchestra 


trouble President Johann who was in the chair, had 


been investigating the received by members of the 


Che ] 


lheatre orchestra, and had found that they are play- 


tor B 


for which $1 extra 


veland 
r $15 a week 


the 


including mati- 


The board 


ing under Conduc arnard f 


nées is charged by scale, 


of directors fined the men $10 each for doing this, but the men 
won't pay Mr. Barnard thinks the union bas treated him un- 
faitly in not giving him notice of its intention to enforce the 
clause demanding extra payment for matinées. His applica- 
tion for membership is still on file and no action was taken 
yesterday 
The union has raised its initiation fee from $5 to $15, and 
vesterday an effort was made to have it reduced It will 
remain $15 for the present, however The most important 
business of the meeting was the settling of the price for 
orchesira players for this season, A committee was appointed, 
{ which Walter Needs was chairman, to fix the scale. The 
ymmittee reported in favor of a $15 a week scale for all 
rchestra musicians, leaving the question of extra pay for 
matinées to be settled between the men and their employers. 
The orchestra musicians threaten that in case the payment 


imposed on the Cleveland Theatre men is insisted 


m they will fe organization,—Cleveland 


Plain Dealer 


rm a separate 





—A very timely and sensible propaganda is that with ref- 
erence to t rchestra r city theatres. It is a subject which has 
ilready r erious attenti of the public at large, and 
whi i r a with the general success of repre 
entatior if t J | yhouse seen inn way to have thus far 
bec 1 y ess Characteristic of matters musical 

] at w past decade Speaking in a general 
way the ‘ r 1 ir t netropolitan theatres during 
t \ 1S e rise of the curtain are on | 
af finitely lower | rit than not only the performance 
it f, but ev he mere tal detail stage and house decoration, 
f lig and playbi “ r il manager well knows are one and 

4 ! 1 St c 
Of our less pr inent place nusen tit is needless to spezk, as all 
e in the line of | veme l ir the leading theatres. 
I I reset ste of affairs ha y been permitted to go on so 
rw f prote g voice seems well nigh incredible, for not 
y of the mu I en for performance in a great measure 
* but endering {re y ives everything to be desired, 
\ . y we Ain be mi iliy on a par with London, if not, 
jeed, in certain respects, in advance of the larger capital, and yet the 
spirit that ke Mr. Henry Irvit commission Sir Arthur Sullivan t 
sig for his ** Mact production, or Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
t ished aleader as Mr, Carl Armbruster to conduct 
tl Hay ket The re orchestra, is all but unknown here 
It dev ur leading managers, Messrs. Daly, Palmer and 
Fro turn r attention to the subject, which will perhaps be all | 
the more ¢difficu a as the majority in their audiences have yet to 
be educa p toa higher and better musical taste Ihe reorganization 
ur theatr ra 1 the careful supervision of their programs by 








musicians of accepted ty, is, however, what is undoubtedly neeced, 


und whatever can be effeeted in that way cannot but be a step in the right 


directu ** Commercial Advertiser 





| tion of Cross of Knight of the Order of Leopold. 





PERSONALS. 
(celine iicmadiaapagp 

A Lapy KILLER.—Mr. Amberg’s new tenor, Streit- 
mann, has, when in mufti, nothing of the air of a Don Juan. 
He is a young man of medium height, rather slender than 
stout and blond as to hair and moustache, Streitmann, de- 
spite his somewhat unimpressive appearance, is understood to 
have caused a great deal of excitement in Vienna—more per- 
haps than he will cause on this side of the Atlantic, where the 
seamy side of stage heroes is more promptly detected than it 
it is abroad through the silk and satin of the player’s garb.— 
Sunday ‘‘ Sun.” 

Rovro.ii.—Mr. Rotoli, the genial vocal instructor of 
the New England Conservatory, is back from his vacation, 
looking as fresh and as innocent as a daisy. Mr. Rotoli is 
very popular in Boston. 

CApEN.—Mr. C. L. Capen, of Boston, will have a very 
busy season in piano teaching. He may later resume his 
critical work. 

SWEET GEORGE.— George Sweet, the baritone, has re- 
sumed his vocal lessons. 

ELson.—Louis C. Elson, the music critic, of Boston, 
who has been enjoying Bayreuth last summer, has returned. 

FLATTERING OFFERS.—Arthur Weld, the young com- 
poser, conductor and critic of the Boston ‘ Post,” has received 
the most flattering offers from Detroit, and although the salary 
offered bim as a conductor was some $300 higher than the 
society had been accustomed to give Mr. Weld nevertheless 
refused, as his engagements in Boston will occupy all of his 
time. 

Our FANNY.—Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, the pianist, 
will be heard in recitals in the East during the coming season. 
It is some time since this admirable artist has played in New 
York, and the successes of her late European tour are guar- 
antees of her great improvement, 

JEFFREY.—J. Albert Jeffrey, of Albany, who, in addi- 
tion to being an excellent organist and composer, is also a 
most finished pianist, his touch, tone and technic being most 
satisfactory and, above all, musical, is in the city at present 
on a visit. 

GAERTNER.—Louis Gaertner, the son of Philadelphia's 
veteran violinist, Carl Gaertner, is in New York with a port- 
folio of his own compositions, a piano trio and a piano con- 
certo being the most praiseworthy. Young Gaertner was a 
pupil of Joachim’s and has great talent in the field ot compo- 
sition. 

OrrR.—Hamilton J. Orr, the Philadelphia pianist, has 
almost as phenomenal a memory as the Right Reverend Dr. 
Mr. Orr plays without notes a legion of 
accompaniments to all the great sonatas, concertos and songs. 


Antonius Strelezki. 


He is a veritable human crchestra. 
NIKITA’S PLANS.—Nikita has been engaged by Mr. 


for his eighth season of 
At the expiration of this 


Freeman Thomas as the star” 
promenade concerts in London, 
engagement she will be heard in Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
Dundee, atter which she will sing at the Paris Exhibition, and 
from thence proceed to Russia to carry out opera and concert 
engagements, Next season Nikita will be heard at the Opera 
in London. 

A MUSICAL FAMILY. 


recently died after half a century’s service in the British army, 


Col. Augustus Braham, who 


was the last surviving son of the famous song writer and 
singer, Braham, 
singers, and his sister was Frances, Countess of Waldegrave. 


John Two of his brothers were opera 


. 
A PIANIST COMPOSER.—Mr. Stavenhagen, the well- 
A 
soprano scena taken from this work was performed at a 


known pianist, is on the point of finishing a grand opera. 


recent musical festival at Wiesbaden, under the composer’s 
direction, 

DECORATED GANZ.—Mr. William Ganz has _ been 
‘*decorated” by the Duke of Saxe-Cobourg in recognition of 
professional services gratuitously given in connection with 
various London charities intended for the benefit of foreigners. 

A FINE FippLt.—Mr. David Laurie, of Glasgow, has 
refused $10,000 for the famous ‘‘ Alard”’ Stradivarius violin ; 
but $12,500 have now been offered on behalf of an American, 
The ‘‘ Alard”’ for- 
B. Vuillaume, the expert, who gave it to 


and the matter is under consideration. 
merly belonged to J 
his son-in-law, Delphin Alard, violin professor at the Paris 
Conservatoire, who sold it to Mr. Laurie. It is dated i715, 
and the only alteration since made is a slight lengthening of 
the neck. 

“THE P1procH.”—Dr. A. C. Mackenzie has given the 
name of *‘ Pibroch”’ to the composition for violin and orches- 
tra which Mr. Sarasate will play for the first time at the ap- 
proaching Leeds Festival. When the eminent violinist per- 
forms it abroad there will be many inquiries for a Scottish dic- 
tionary. 


JOHANN IN LucK.—Brahms has received the decora- 
Some of the 
Austrian newspapers complain bitterly of this new departure. 
The Order of Leopold, it appears, has hitherto been reserved 
for successful generals, and to confer it upon a ‘‘ simple com- 
poser’ seems to these writers somewhat like a degradation. 





Austrians, it must be recollected, call themselves a musical 
nation. 

AGAIN Patti.—Patti will remain at Craig-y-Nos, 
Wales, until October 21, when she goes to London. She will 
sing in eight concerts, two in London and six in the prov- 
inces, for which she is to receive $28,000 and al] expenses 
paid. She wi!l leave Liverpool for this city on November 23. 
She is to sing in this country, Canada and Mexico. 

ALBENIZ.—On Saturday, August 24, Mr. Albeniz 
made his début at Her Majesty’s Theatre concerts, London, his 
extraordinary executive powers being exemplified to their 
fullest extent in a gavot with variations by Hindel. The im- 
promptu in E flat, op. g0, No. 2, of Schubert, which he also 
attempted, was less satisfactory, owing to the fact that he 
took the piece at too rapid a pace. On the same evening Mrs. 
Shaw, the American siffleuse, made her public début, whistling 
Arditi’s ‘Il Bacio.” Such an effort, says ‘‘ Figaro,” need 
hardly be commented upon in a column devoted to music. 

A GREAT TALENT.—Mr. Hamish MacCunn is com- 
posing for Messrs. Paterson’s concerts, to be given in Edin- 
burgh next winter, a new Scottish cantata, entitled ‘‘ The 
Cameronian’s Dream.” At the same concerts Dr. A, C. Mac- 
kenzie’s setting of Burns’ ‘‘ Cottar’s Saturday Night,” origi- 
nally intended for the last Birmingham Festival, will be pro- 
duced. 

TREBELLI.—Miss Antoinette Trebelli enters next 
September upon a tour in Scandinavia, where, we believe, she 
is already known, and where, assuredly, her name is one of 
Sbe takes Holland on her way, and will appear at 





power, 
various concerts in that country. 

“ WAVERLEY.” —Mr. Joseph Bennett and Mr. Hamish 
MacCunn have definitely settled upon ‘‘ Waverley ” as the sub- 
ject of a grand opera for the Carl Rosa Company. 

BERLIOZ’S OPERAS.—Felix Mott], conductor of the 
Court Theatre at Carisruhe, purposes giving, in November 
next, a week’s performance of the operas of Berlioz, when 
** Beatrice Benedick,” ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini” and 
Troyens ” will be produced. Concerning the latter work, Mr. 
Mottl has written to Messrs. Choudens, requesting them to 
forward him the complete score, as it is his intention to per- 
form the opera without a single cut. This will be an event of 
much interest, as Betlioz's work has never been heard in its en- 


and ** Les 


tirety. The performances at the Lyric Taeatre used to begin 
with the third act! 

VARENA.—Miss Alida Varena has left the Morrissey 
Opera Company and returned to her home in New York. 

MacDowe.L.—Mr. E. A. MacDowell, the pianist and 
composer, is at home in Boston again after his trip to Paris, 
where he was greatly admired by the French critics for work 
both as composer and pianist. 

JAcQuES BouHy.—Bouhy has been engaged to sing 
the réle of ‘‘Amgaid” in Reyer’s ‘* La Statue,” at Monte 
Carlo, next winter. 

SEMBRICH.—Mrs. Sembrich is studying the rdle of 
Lohengrin,” with a view to perform it at the Berlin 
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‘* Elsa” in 
Opera shortiy. 

DvorAk. —Anton Dvorak has decided to entirely re- 
write his opera ‘‘ Dimitri,” which already has enjoyed consid- 
erable success at Prague. 

He WILL SiING.—Emil Goetze, the famous Cologne 
tenor, is so far restored to health that he is announced to ap 
pear four times a month during the coming season. 


NikiscH.—Arthur Nikisch took his farewell of Leip- 
sic at a performance of ‘' Fidélio,” which occasion was made 
memorable by expressions of universal regret at his depar- 


ture. 


THE “SUN” ON MARCHESI.—Marchesi, who is the 
renowned teacher of operatic aspirants in Paris, is the subject 
ofa tremendous amount of talk in musical circles. ‘* She is,” 
said one of the members of EmmaJuch’s opera company, ‘‘ the 
most remarkable old woman that ever lived in the way of 
penuriousness. She grasps at money wherever the chance 
offers, and it is her rule that when she is not well her pupils 
must pay her just as though she gave them lessons ; while, if 
the pupils are ill, they pay just the same. This is very hard 
for the majority of American and English girls who are study- 
ing music in Paris, who have to depend almost entirely upon 
their own resources for support, and every penny counts. Mar- 
chesi pretends to have a tremendous interest in every pupil 
who approaches her, but she does not pay the least attention 
to those whose voices are merely good without being great. 
Once in a while an Emma Eames or a Gerster comes along, 
and then Marchesi throws herself into the instruction heart 
and soul, She gets nearly all of the wonderful voices, for the 
simple reason that the French do not believe in having a man 
teach a girl. They think that a woman instructor will be much 
more firm and decided, and that there can never be any such 
thing as a flirtation between them.” 


CAN THIS BE TRUE ?—The Saturday “ Evening Sun” 
hints that Walter Damrosch, the Adonis of conductors, is en- 
gaged to Margaret Blaine, the great ‘‘ Jim” Blaine’s daughter. 

A LONG ENGAGEMENT.—Vogl, the tenor singer, who 
is engaged to sing at the Metropolitan Opera House here dur- 
ing the coming season, has just concluded arrangements to 
sing at the Munich Court Opera during the next ten years, 











closing his engagement in the year 1900, at an annual stipend 
of $8,000. This, however, does not prevent him from accept- 
ing occasional outside engagements. We take this news from 
the Berlin ‘‘ Courier,” which is known as a reliable paper. 

EAMES.—To Miss Eames has been allotted the réle of 
‘* Desdemona” in Verdi's ‘‘ Otello,” to be produced at the Paris 
Opera next season, with Jean de Reszké in the title role. The 
‘‘Tago’”’ is not chosen as yet. 








Vic's MusICAL TASTE.—Queen Victoria was much 
pleased while in Wales with the music of the Welshmen. She 
especially liked their singing and their manipulation of the 
harp. At one dinner eight harpers played during the banquet. 
Six of them were brothers, under the leadership of their father, 
who appeared in full bardic costume, with a cap of antique 
form, blue robes and a red girdle. One Sunday a few choris- 





ters were brought 35 miles to sing at the Queen’s private ser- | 


vice. On the whole, Victoria was much pleased with her 
visit. 
TrutH ABout KLEIN’s CoMPoSITION.--The latest 


number of the Leipsic ‘* Musikalisches Wochenblatt ” reviews 
Bruno Oskar Klein’s piano and violin sonate, referring to it as 
an excellent composition and advises accomplished performers 
on these two instruments to cultivate the work. 


HoME AGAIN.—Adele Margulies, the pianist; Ovide 
Musio, the violin virtuoso, and Clementina De Vere, the 


soprano, arrived last Sunday on the Bourgogne. 








Music for the Exposition. 

T the call of President Richard Katzenmayer 
A of the Arion Society, nearly three hundred members of 
singing societies in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hobo- 
ken and Newark met in the Arion Club House, at Fifty-ninth- 
st. and Fourth-ave., Sunday afternoon, for the purpose of de- 
ciding in what manner German singing societies shall partici- 
pate in the great World's Fair of 18¢2. 

Fifty singing societies were represented. 
presided, and Dr. J. H. Senner acted as secretary pro tem. 
Each society sent a list of its active singers who could be 


Mr. Katzenmayer | 


counted upon should it be decided to hold mammoth concerts. 
The united societies represent more than two thousand five 
hundred singers. The largest are the Arion, the Liederkranz, | 
and the Beethoven Maennerchor, who gave 120 active singers 
each. Dr. Senner offered the following resolutions, which 
were adopted : 

Resolved, That the German singing societies of New York, Brooklyn, 
Newark, Jersey City and Hoboken enthusiastically indorse the proposition 
to hold a World's Exposition in New York in connection with the Colum- 
bus festival of 1892. 

Resolved, That we consider it our duty as Americans and Germans to 
further the project with all our might. 

Resolved, That we expect the exposition managers will provide a music 
hall in the ex position building for the singers to hold concerts during the 


exposition, and to take part in the opening festivities. 


On motion of Mr. Katzenmayer Mr. William Steinway was 


unanimously elected president of the organization, which will 
be known as the United Singing Societies of New York and 


adjourned to meet again on some 
Steinway’s call. 


Vicinity. The meeting 
Sunday afternoon at Mr. 








....Brecon, August 28, 1889.—The second day’s pro- 
the Welsh National Eisteddfod 
At an early hour the vast pavilion 
began to fill, anticipation of Patti Nicolini’s 
Shortly after noon the building packed, and 
it was estimatead that fully twelve thousand persons had as- | 
sembled, thousands more being unable to obtain admission. 


ceedings of were begun 


in dull but fine weather. 


in Adelina 


visit. was 


As the day advanced the excitement became intense, and | i 
when it was announced that Mrs. Patti had arrived, deafen- 


ing cheers went up {rom the multitude. c 

Tois was nothing, however, to the scene that took place 
when she ascended the platform, The people rose en masse 
and thunders of applause rent the air. She wore the Order of 


Merit of the late Czar of Russia, and also of the cities of Paris 


t 


and Brussels. ; 


She first sang the aria ‘‘Ah! non credi 
from ‘‘ La Sonnambula,” and in response to an enthusiastic 
encore gave ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer,” with thrilling 
effect. 

The climax of enthusiasm was not reached, however, unti 
she sang ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” and the Weish national 
song, '‘ Hen wlad fy nhaudau,” which means ‘** Land of My 
Forefathers.”” Such a sight has never been witnessed before 
in Wales. During the singing of the former many were in 
tears, such was the pathos she imparted to the words, and at 
the termination of the songs cheer after cheer rang out for 
some minutes. The people rose to their feet, and the waving 
of hats and handkerchiefs presented a scene almost inde- 
scribable. 

The adjudications in the competitions were afterward pro- 
ceeded with, the day terminating with a miscellaneous concert. 


and a selection 


t 


t 


s 
....Mr. Oesterlein’s Wagner Museum at Vienna has | ‘ 
just been enriched by a curious relic. This consists of a bust 
of the master in Carrara marble, executed in 1865 by the 
sculptor Zumbusch for the King of Bavaria. With the bust is 


exhibited its case, which Ludwig II. had made in order that 
he might carry about the image of his favorite composer 
wherever he went. 


d 








is expected. 


sion and has opened a baker shop. 
ported properly. 
ing to him. 


arrangements to take his Richard Wagner Opera Company, 
singers, orchestra, properties, &c., next spring, not only to 
Spain and Portugal, but also to South America, the privileges 
having already been obtained from tie heirs of Wagner. 


| Society, in Germany, shows an increase of membership dur- 
actly equaled the receipts, $11,000. 


students of Wagner's music. 


Sullivan opera will be less romantic 


will rejoice at his return to a literary sphere in which he has 
had so many triumphs and in which he is most at home. 


fessional competitions has been raised once more, this time at 
for the ‘‘ Prix de Rome” 


will be gratifying to the champions of women’s rights to know 
that a special decree was passed in favor of the candidate, 
who was no other than the Miss Juliette Folville who, asa 
y 
don last year. 


ing 
‘Voss,” of 
place, after all, upon November 13, 1839, at St. Petersburg, 
but during the previous year at Moscow. 
the fact, and the date of 1838 is given in Mendel’s ‘‘ Conver- 
sations Lexikon,” although in some of our own biographical 


Rubinstein was a pupil of Villowing at Moscow. In 1839 he 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


Ra >. He 

....Godard’s “ Dante” has been completed. 

....Hans von Biilow has returned to Hamburg after 
a short visit to Heligoland. 

... The Nibelungen cycle was produced for the first 

time in Frankfort during August. 

.-.. The “ Mikado,” in German, is given in Berlin at 
the Friedrich Wilhelmstadischen Theatre. 

.... Ponchielli’s ‘‘ Gioconda”’ was on the boards of the 
Théatre Malibras, Venice, during August. 

.... The soprano Kupfer-Berger will sing twenty times 
during November and December at Madrid. 

....The fall season at the Theatre An der Wien, in 
Vienna, was spent with Sullivan’s ‘‘ Mikado.” 

....Giulietta Dionesi, a young girl violinist from Na- 
ples, has been creating a furore at Rio Janeiro. 

.... Adolf Terschak, the flutist, after completing a 
Siberian concert tour, is now concertizing in Japan. 


“La Cavalcata” is how Wagner’s ‘! Walkiiren- 


| ritt” is billed at the London Covent Garden Promenade con- 


certs. 


....Chatles Gregorowitch, the new star in the vio- 


| linistic firmament, will play at St. Petersburg and Berlin this 


wioter. 

... Four volumes of sonatas for the flute and other 
compositions by Frederick the Great have lately been pub- 
lished by the house of Breitkopf & Hirtel, at Letpsic. 


....From St. Petersburg comes the news that all the 
conductorships formerly held by Germans and Au trians will 
be transferred to native Russian musicians. 

....Music in the British metropolis is still, and will 
be for several weeks to come, represented solely by the prom- 
enade concerts at Covent Garden and Her Majesty’s theatres. 

....Wagner’s youthful opera, “ Die Feen,” is to be 
produced at Berlin, in the Victoria Theatre, during the winter, 
and at Copenhagen his entire Nibelungen tetralogy is in con- 
templation. 

.... The first Berlin Philharmonic concert of the sea- 
son takes place on October 14, Eugen D'Albert soloist. The 
program is: ‘* Meistersinger Vorspiel,”” Wagner; B flat con- 


certo, Brahms; ‘‘ Eroica’’ symphony, Beethoven. 


.... Two violins formerly belonging to Alard have re- 


cently been sold, a Stradivarius for £2,000 and a Stainer for 


£260. 


played on, was left by will to the Paris Conservatoire. 


A third violin by Guarnerius, the one Alard generally 


....- The Carl Rosa Opera Company is meeting with 


such good luck at the Prince of Wales Theatre, London, where 
it is playing ‘‘ Paul Jones,’’ that a long continuance of the run 


Miss Agnes Huntington plays the title part. 
.... Maestro Canepa, director of the musical institute 


and music band at Sassari, Italy, has retired from the profes- 


He says music is not sup- 
Evidently his new rdle will be more appetiz- 


....It is announced that Angelo Neumann has made 


.... The last annual report of the Richard Wagner 


The expenditures ex- 
Two thousand 


ng the last year from 6,000 to 8,080. 
five hun- 
ired dollars were expended on the education of poor young 


that the next Gilbert- 
and more humorous in 
exture than ‘*‘ The Yeomen of the Guard.” Should this prove 
o be the case there are many admirers of Mr. Gilbert who 


.... There is reason to believe 


.... The question of the admission of women to pro- 
he Musical Academy of Brussels. At the recent competition 
a young lady presented herself, and 


he academy held solemn council as to her admissibility. It 


iolinist, pianist and composer, was heard a good deal in Lon- 


.... The Rubinstein jubilee {étes and the consequent 
ubscription list seem likely to collapse in a somewhat amus- 
fashion. It has been discovered, accoraing to the 
Moscow, that Rubinstein’s début did not take 


This, no doubt, is 


ictionaries of musicians the later date is mentioned. In 1838 











certainly played at St, Petersburg, and then went on tour to 
Paris and elsewhere with Villowing. To celebrate his jubilee 
one year after the correct date would, however, be absurd, 
and the St. Petersburg fétes will consequently be more or less 
local in character. 

....Clarence Eddy received the warmest praise from 
the French critics for his organ playing at his recital August 
at the Trocadero, Paris Alexander 
very discriminating criticism about Mr. Eddy in a Paris journal 


2 Gutlmant wrote a 


of music. 

... Adelina, the Peerless, was robbed while in Buenos 
Ayres of some diamonds, and the intelligent inhabitants of 
that city made up the loss by sundry offerings of emeralds, 
&c., and a wreath. Oh, the ways of the prima donna are indeed 
past finding out! 

iesebhe 
conjunction with the 
300,000 {rs. to defray the expenses of performing a triumphal 


Commission des Fétes of Landerneau, in 


State authorities, have voted a sum of 
ode, of which both words and music have been written by the 


Irish-French lady composer, Miss Augusta Holmes. 


..-.A musical setting of Mrs. Hemans ’ poem, “ Ely- 


sium,” the work of Miss Ellicott, daughter of the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, has just been published by Messrs. 
Novello & Co. 
orchestra, and will be performed at the Gloucester Festival. 


It is written for soprano solo, chorus and 


....The committee and friends of St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, Tenbury, have decided to raise a memorial to the late 
Sir Frederick Gore-Ouseley, in the shape of an endownent for 


the college to the amount of £10,000. This is a happy idea, 





as Sir Frederick was not only the founder of the institution, 


but contributed largely during his lifetime to its support. 

.Karl Goldmark, the composer of “ The Queen of 
Sheba ” 
ture called ‘‘ Prometheus Bound.” 
ably be heard at one of the Philharmonic concerts in Vienna 





and ‘‘ Merlin,” has just finished a symphonic over- 


The new work will prob- 
this winter. Goldmark is also reported to be engaged on an 


opera founded upon Goe the’s ‘‘ Egmont.” 
..“‘Otello” will in all probability be repeated next 


year in London by Mr. Mayer, who has signed contracts with 


Mr. Faccio and Mr. Bevignani for an opera season in com- 


| petition with Mr. Harris. It is possible, though by no means 


| ons i 
decided, that this season will take place at Her Majesty’s, Mr 
Harris having the right to remain at Covent Garden. 


..The Brazilian composer, Carlos Gomes, author of 


returned to his 


was received 


‘*Guarany,” ‘Salvator Rosa” and *‘ Fosca,” 


native country a few days ago, and very cor- 


His new 
Rio 


anniversary of the emancipation of 


dially by the population and the Imperial tamily. 


opera, La Schiavo” (The Slave), is to be brought out at 


Janeiro on the 7th inst., 
slaves in Brazil by the decree of the Emperor Pedro II 


... Teresa Carrefio will play the following program 


at her first concert in Berlin 

Concerto in E minor Sia Chopin 
With Orchestra.) 

Andante . Beethoven 

Gavot and variations... Rameau 


Bacarolle in G major Rubinstein 


Lullaby .Floersheim 
Marche Militaire Schubert-Tausig 
Polacca Brillante Weber- Liszt 
With Orchestra. 

.... The directors of the Carl Rosa Opera Company 
have lately made some important which, we 


may assume, indicate the spirit they intend to throw into the 


arrangements, 
enterprise, in emulation of its lamented founder. They have 


secured from Messrs. Choudens, of Paris, the sole right for 
the United Kingdom, and in all languages, of Gounod’s ‘* Ro- 
meo and Juliet.” The company has also obtained the exclu- 
sive privilege of performing Bizet’s ‘* Pearl Fishers” in Eng- 
lish. A version of this work, in the vernacular, has lately 
been prepared by Mr. Sutherland Edwards, and will be put 
in rehearsal for production next after Wallace's ‘* Lurline,’ 
which the directors intend to revive at Dublin in August. 
The company, moreover, have recently purchased the sole 
‘** Rose of Castile ** The 


in English for the first time. 


tight cf performing Balfe’s and 
Talisman "—the latter to be given 
Among the artists exclusively engaged by the directors for a 
Abramoff. 

New York, is in 
I 


term of years are Mr. Winogradoff and Mr 
....Mrs, Jeannette M. Thurber, of 
Paris again in the interest of musical affairs in America. 
saw her to-day at her apartments in the Avenue d’léna. 
‘“*You have entirely severed 
American Opera Company ?” 


your connection with the 
I asked. 


‘It 


affair, and I am going home in November to settle several 


‘Yes, entirely,” said Mrs, Thurber. is a complicated 
lawsuits.” 

‘** Are you here in the interest of music ?’ 
for the 
I return to-mor- 


*‘T came abroad forrest. I have been at Dinard 
summer and am only here for a day or two. 
row. Iam interested greatly in the National Conservatory of 
Music, in New York. and have secured as vocal’ director for 
this year Théophile Manoury, baritone of the Grand Opéra. 
He sails on the 28th for New York, and will arrange for other 
I 
French method,” continued Mrs. Thurber. 


tion and grace, and the declamation is beautiful. 


musical affairs in America. thoroughly believe in the 


“Tthas founda- 
If 
cans would only think when they sing they would be so much 
if 
man loses his voice in singing he has the faculty of leaving an 


Ameri- 


more interesting. Somehow it seems to me that a French- 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





impression by his deciamation.”"—‘' Herald,” Paris, Septem- 
ber 13, 1889 

The Leeds Festival rehearsals have been resumed 
after a short holiday. 





The Paris Grand Opéra during the month of 


August took in no less than 460,000 frs., a sum which has 


never thus far been approached. 

In order not to clash with the Leeds Festival the 
opening of the season of the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts 
has been postponed till Octuber 19. 

..-The obituaries of Carli Zoeller, whose death re- 


cently occurred in London, are going through the Italian 


papers under the name of Karl Joller. 
..»-Although the Bayreuth performances have con- 
cluded, a series of the complete ‘‘ Nibelung” tetralogy has 


been started at Munich for belated Wagner lovers. 

During the Gloucester Festival next week the 
organ by Renatus Harris, built in the year 1666, will be used 
for the first time, recently restored by Messrs. Willis 


For the purpose of Mr. Sims Reeves’ forthcoming 
Mr 


words of which have been written by Mr 


farewell tour, Frederic Cliffe has specially composed a 


ny the Joseph 


Bennett 


....Glinka’s “ Life for the Czar 


burg next season in honor of the Duchess of Edinburgh, and 


will be given at Co- 
Kapellmeister Bock is at present in that city to arrange for 
the proper staging of the work, 


We learn from Bayreuth that the Wagner season 


has been a great financial success, in addition to its artistic 
halo, Eighteen representations made 620,000 {rs. The ex- 
penses amount to about $60,000, leaving over that as net 
profit, Materna and Betz, as usual, gave their services, and 
the Wagner family received for author's right $13,000, Aside 
from this sum the surplus goes to the fund for future Wag- 
nerian representations. —‘‘ Figaro.” 

King Oscar of Sweden has recently composed an 
opera, Itis not generally known that the King is also a 
singer of no mean ability, and finds his most blessed relief 
from the cares of state in singing to his favored guests. On 


one occasion a small and select audience, chiefly composed of 


members of the royal household, was invited to witness the 
performance of some operatic scenes, with full stage acces- 
ories The garden scene from ‘‘ Faust" was included, in 


which the King played the tenor role with great ability, while 


the other parts were sustained by several distinguished 


sts 


art 


Character and Music. 








W. H. Brereton; solo violinists, Lady Hallé (Mrs. Norman Neruda), Mr 
Sarasate, Mr. Maurice Sons, Dr. Joseph Joachim; solo violoncellists, Mr. 
A. Piatti, Mr. E. Gillet; solo pianists, Mr. Bernhard Stavenhagen, Miss 
Bertha Marx, and negotiations are also pending with other eminent 
artists. A full orchestra of about seventy five performers has been en- 
| gaged, and the conductors will be, as formerly, Mr. Joseph Bradley and 
Mr. August Manns 
x 
+ * 





those of the old Italian composers the difference is one of purpose as well 
as means. Is the play the thing, or is it merely a stalking horse to be 
tricked out with pretty music? But even this difference is rapidly dissp- 
pearing in the cradle of opera, in Italy itself, as witnessed by Verdi, Boito 
and Franchetti. In a few years there will be no nation so poor in intellect 
and taste as to do reverence to the operatic ideal of a hundred years ago, 
save, perhaps, the degenerate ones, who can neither advance nor hinder 
the car of progress. So far, then, as the future is concerned, the Ameri- 
can composer, who is now following the example of his brethren of Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Russia in studying German ideals, will stand an 


| equal chance with them in the struggle for recognition so soon as he is 
brought up to their level in the matter of appreciation and encourage- 
ment. The last mentioned things are necessary for the development cf 
that ** vigorous, forward man,’ according to Bagehot, who will strike out 
the rough notion of the style which the American people will recognize as 
peculiarly congenial to them, and which will therefore invite imitation. 
The “ characteristic mode of expression ’’ which will be stamped upon the 
music of the American composer of the future will be a mode that will 
hit the taste and appeal to the imagination of the American public of the 
future 

This may not appear to be very explicit, but we are not wholly without 
a basis for speculation touching the elements that are likely to enter into 
the musical taste of the coming generation or generations of Americans 
To start with, they will approach the art unfettered by inherited preju- 
dices in favor of certain musical conventions still largely dominant among 
European peoples. This means, perhaps, that they will have less artistic 
a reflection need 
of 


ill equipped for any musical evangel, provided 


training back of them, but such 
The 
after us will not be 


not frighten the social 


philosopher emotions are the province music, and those who 


come 


they keep the door to their hearts open, their sensibilities keen, their affec 


tions warm, They will by that ume have learned that in a)! things truth 


is more admirable than convention, Their political history will have 


taught them that it 1s theirs to for themselves in matters of art as 


The 


the refugees of a 


judge 


well as in matters of conscience and matters of government. fatigue 


which comes trom subduing a continent, amalgamating 
score of nations into a single people and pursuing the aim with which the 
commercial spirit of England has infected the world, may, for a time, 
incline them toward an art which is merely diverting, but eventually lofty 
by 


ideals will! assert themselves, and these will be striven for pirits nei 


ther jaded by quest nor sated by enjoyment, The inherited predilections 


of the reflective German, the mercurial Frenchman, the stolid English- 


man, the warm hearted Irishman, the impulsive Italian, will all have ex 
erted their influence upon the popular taste. The folk melodies of all 
nations will yield up their individual charms and disclose to the composer 


i hundred avenues of emotional expression which are not yet opened up 
rh the 


art because he will be the truest cosmopolitan as a citizen.— 


American composer will be truest representative of a universal 


* Tribune.” 


Figaro Says: 


IR CHARLES HALLE will again undertake the direc- 


tion of the famous Liverpool Philharmonic mecerts, which will 
begin on October & The Liverpool ** Mercury "’ gives the following ac 
count of the arrangements for the pre-No#l concerts: ** The opening pro 
gram will be miscellaneous in character, with Mrs. Nordica and Mr. 
Sarasate as stars. The Scotch concert, with Mrs. M'Intyre and Mrs 


M’' Kenzie and Messrs. M' Kay and Black to do justice to MacCunn’s ** Lay 
The third yathering, on No 
, will bring Miss Ella Russell and Sir Charles H Allé to the front. 
Barnett’s ** Ancient 
Child 
Lady 


of the Last Minstrel,"’ follows on October 


vember 
the 
Mariner,” 


fourth, on November ro, will be 
with Mrs. A 
and J. Bridson as principals. 
Hallé and Mr. E. Lloyd 
ber 17, Hindel’s “ Israel in Egypt’’ will be given with the assistance of 
Mrs Mrs. Henry Piercy, E. 


Beauman and E. Grime 


At presented 
Larkcom and Mrs. Hipwell and Messrs. J 
For the fifth concert, on December 
are engaged, and at the sixth, falling on Decem- 
Little and Messrs 


Clara Samuel and Lena 


* x 


The following are the official arrangements for the Glasgow 


Choral Union season, 188)-90: The series will consist of thirteen subscrip- 
tion concerts—four choral, seven orchestral and two of chamber music—to 
be given during the period from October 15, 1889, till March 27, 1899. The 


choral works will include Beethoven's mass in D; Mr. Hamish MacCunn's 
ballad, ‘* The Cameronian’s Dream " (first time in Glasgow) and his 
** The Lay of Minstrel -’’ Handel's ‘* Messiah :"’ Mr. W. 
Edmonstone Duncan's new ballad for chorus and orchestra, ‘** Ye Mariners 


new 
cantata, the Last 
f England” (first performance), and another new work. The following 
Solo vocalists—Sopranos, Misses Ella Russell, 
MacIntyre and Emily Spada; contraltos, Mrs. Belle Cole, Mrs. Marian 
M’ Kenzie Miss Meredyth Elliott; tenors, M’ Kay, 
Harper Kearton and Philip Newbury ; Andrew Black and 


artists have been engaged 


and Messrs. Iver 


basses, Messrs 


There is a perfectly lovely story going the rounds in France. 
It seems that the black king of the Sedangs, who is now in Paris, having 
seen and admired a portrait of Marie Roze, entered into negotiations with 
the 


The agency (the name of 


Paris to ascertain whether 





a matrimoni at lady in question 


would consent to share his throne which is 


given), understanding that His Majesty would marry Marie Roze or no 

















_ is likely to be the ‘‘characteristic mode of ex- 
pression’ in the future school of American music composers? 
rhe question is asked by an interested correspondent in the Northwest, 
wl ite ncerning article which appeared in this journal a few 
weeks a discussing the opinion of our present composers held by a 
French critic of repute rhe question is pertinent and merits an answer, 
but the answer is not easily give It is as much a matter of speculation 
what musical style will be deemed effective by the people of the future 
as what featuresthe writings of the coming poet or what peculiarities the 
ur f the coming painter will rely on for the charm which will 
e the people to whose taste and judgment they will address them 
elves, Itis even more amatter of speculation. Poetry and painting are 
nitation whose lottiest ideals have been reached in the past 
{ the contrary, is not imitative, and has scarcely more than en- 
ipon its career of development as an art Its elements, indeed, 
er than articulate speech, but there 1s as vast a difference between 
ri { the savage and the art of Beethoven as there is between the 
y which the lower animals express their feelings and the language 
Goethe Only in their elements are they kin 
The tern hool is applied to musical ¢ ymposition is vague and al 
ngles It would puzzle a historian to draw sharply the lines 
vide the t poken of in the books and to define the character 
{ r to each There has been much iearned talk about the 
N Flore 1c and Roman schools and the school of the Nether 
if t il Kaffir were to come with the question what in the 
rod t hese scl S was suggestive of Naples, Florence, 
Rome at Netherlands he would probably be informed that the term 
had pecit neaning of the kind imagined by him, but were only mem 
‘ { gr f writers who chanced at various times to draw atten- 
I hems¢ y the excellence of their work. Having hit the pop- 
ar taste they were for that reason imitated by other composers ambitious 
t ec Walter Bagehot is of the opinion that it is by conscious and 
ur nscious imitauor this sort that literary schools are formed, and } 
that the wise and meditative man who follows the strong and forward 
s the one who gener mes to be looked upon as the head of a 
t simply because he knows how to make his writings peculiarly con | 
‘ al to the minds around t having learned the trick from the venture } 
man who first hit the public fancy } 
e¢ romantic spirit of music which has never been absent from the | 
i f the great masters, but which broke through the bounds that con 
t ind asserted its right to full and free expression under the influ 
Beethoven, introduced new elements that have come to be looked | 
tifying marks of national schools. In a general way these | 
tibed as peculiarities of melody, harmony and rhythm, which 
borrowed from the folk songs of European peoples. These 
have k color and character to the compositions of certain com- 
posers and the mitators, but their influence upon the laws of composi- 
ha t made as great as might have been expected. One reason 
fw btles that for a hundred years all the laws governing comp 
in the higher forms have gone out from Germany, by reason of her 
w tert sccession of musical kings by the grace of God. Sonatas and 


s have been written by Tuscan, Gaul and Muscovite, 


German sonatas, suites and symphonies. Von Billow 





' the truth of this when a few years ago he said that the best 
' } ic Was nowadays written in Paris and St. Petersburg 
It is foreign to the nature of the art that there should be a differenti 
f ! Is such as there is in mental science, unless it be in a depart } 
vent like that of dramatic composition, Between Wagner's theories and | 





one else, immediately conceived the happy thought to manufacture a 
Marie Rose of his own, seeing that the original was already provided with 
a ** just cause or impediment” in the martial person of Col. Henry Maple- 
son The negotiations have proved successful, and Le Roi des Sedangs 
has married Marie Roze—that is to say, he has married someone very 
closely resembling her, at any rate in name, Meanwhile Col. Henry 
Mapleson and his popular wife were placidly enjoying their holiday at 
Chattanneur, and, in view of their forthcoming concert tour in the prov- 
inces, are interested in having the lengthy article on the subject in “ La 
Républicaine Orléanaise’’ properly explained. 
- ° * 

rhe latest *‘ fad” among American young women who play 

the piano, according to that veracious paper the Brooklyn ‘ Citizen,” is 


to accompany themselves with an imitation of the cornet, produced by a 


peculiar buzzing sound through the lips. The art is difficult to acquire, 
but when it is once achieved the effect is said to be quite entertaining. 


The unt of this wonderful exhibition 


performance 


writer of the acc was presentat a 


which sounded like asmall band. Indeed, a person stand- 


ing outside the parlor door would have supposed there were several in- 


struments all going at once An ear for imitation is necessary in the per- 


former to begin with Then, by dint of constant practice, with the lips 
but with the aperture wide and elliptical 
A quick, 


imitation of the cornet successful. 


compressed as if tor whistling, 


ad of round, the accomplishment 
to the 


Meantime, the banjo is more popular than ever 


inst« 


$8 gradually acquired. 
lively tune is best suited make 


as a musical instrument 





I should say that the imitation cornet (which “* buzzes "’) in combination 
with the banjo would produce the most exhilarating effect. But I hope 
before it comes to the concert halls it will duly be tried upon the nerves 
of * sassiety.”’ 


Mr. Jacobsohn Writes. 


Editors Musical Courier : 








T has come to my knowledge that in several cities in this 
country teachers of the violin advertise themselves as pupils of mine, 
people whom I never taught, or perhaps instructed for such a short time 
only that I don’t remember them, which surely would not be the case had 
they studied with me long enough to give them the right to advertise 
themselves my pupils. MusicaL Courier 
read by most musical people throughout this country, I feel it my duty to 
write this card, and thereby inform students of the violin or their parents 
of the imposition which is being practiced upon them, and also to justify 
myself, I will gladly give a certificate to any of my pupils, providing they 
have studied with me one year at the least and are capable of teaching. 
Ss. E.J 
Director Violin Department, Chicago Musical College. 
Cuicaco, Ill., September, 1 


as THe is 


Knowing that 


ACORSOHN, 








Paris Letter. 


13 Rue MacMauon, Paris, September 1, 1880. 
ROM a most comfortable little boudoir in this great city 
I venture to send you my impressions of the operatic world of Paris, 
for that indeed is the only musical world I have found it worth while to 
frequent since I landed this side of the Atlantic. 

In Antwerp, where we tarried a few days, a charming concert was given 
Mr. 
Jo#l Fabre, the first basso of the Théftre Royale d'Anvers, sang two solos, 
He 
has a magnificent voice, admirable method (except a tendency to tremolo) | 


by the Cercle Artistique in their society ‘* Jardin de I’ Harmonie.” 


the *‘ Jerusalem " of Verdi and the bass sulo from ** L’Etoile du Nord.” 


and wonderfully flexible for a basso. The instrumentation of the orchestra 
was excellent, but they played old fashioned overtures, marches and dance 
music, very pleasant to listen to as we wandered through the lovely ave- 
nues and flower banks of that exquisite garden 

In Paris, with Miss Eames at the Grand Opera and Sybil Sanderson at 
the Opera Comique, one is not troubled to find singers worth hearing. 

Ihe papers in America have said and written so much in their favor 
pronounced hypercriticism ; 


that to say aught derogatory may be ; never 
theless it seems to me that the future will fulfill the promise of the present 
Miss 


Eames’ voice as yet has but little flexibility, nor is it remarkably sweet, 


by making them American artists of whom we may be proud. 
but time will round the squareness of tone it now possesses and familiarity 
with her réle will make her appear more like the simple, loving “* Juliet’ 
—not a charming young woman intent upon uttering every vocal phrase 
it, or hold her arms, hands and 
She 


Mrs. Marchesi has given 


just as her teacher has taught her to sing 
fingers exactly as her teacher of acting required her to hold them 


has a voice, but it lacks the method and finish 


ther of her gifted pupils. She is only a young debutante, with grace- 


ful stage presence, intelligent, conscientious as an actress, but she needs 





soul and musicianly feeling, forgetfulness of self, spontaneity. 

fhe chorus was tolerably good the evening we heard *‘ Romeo and 
but the costuming was very shabby and the grouping of the 
1 double line of Montagues and 


Juliet,” 
tableau prologue was miserable, just 
Capulets “ all in a row,” “ Juliet "’ sitting on a chair in the middle. 
Cossira (** Romeo"’), the tenor, has a good voice and excellent method 
He is tenor robusto looking, has a stagy walk and gesticulates witha 
frog-like motion. This throwing out of the arms at an angle of 45 de- 
grees, with hands open and fingers an inch apart, seems to be the favorite 
gesture of all Paris present day opera singers. Hogarth’s line of beauty, 
the curve, and Delsarte’s exquisite theories of expression seem cast aside. 
Miss Eames did the circular motion constantly ; her fingers looked as if 
she meant to tear ** Romeo”’ Cossira’s hair, they were so wide apart and 
curved like claws. 
The best thing ‘‘ Romeo"’ sang was “ Mon cceur se brise, ce jour de mal 
heur.”’ It was splendid in its passionate sorrow and the chorus in minor 
was admirably sung. 
Plaucon, the basso, in the role of “* Father Laurent,”’ has a superb voice, 
rich, mellow and under admirable control 
There is such tendency to tremolo among the ordinary French opera 
singers of the present day that really good voices lose all their effective- 
Mr. Taskin’s singing as ‘* Phorcas"’ in Massenet's 


It sounds like the vox humana stop 


ness on sustained tones 
‘* Esclarmonde ”’ is “a holy terror.” 
in an old fashioned melodeon. 

The opera is styled romanesque, it is French—romantic to the last degree 
with a striding after Wagnerian effect all the way through, and the music 
at times approaches the physical sensations given by the great maestro’s 
orchestration, but the scenic effects produced by the very shabby scenery 
of the Opera Comique, and the still shabbier costuming, leave much to be 
desired, 

The funny method of calling an audience to order by “ pounding,”’ 
not ‘‘ ringing up” 
In ‘* Esclarmonde”’ the orchestra give a few accords, then 


the curtain, practiced in Parisian theatres, is ludicrous 
in the extreme. 
we hear three ominous poundings behind the curtain, then all the lights go 
out, and we sit for a few seconds in total darkness, Another crash from 
the orchestra and the lights flash out, revealing the Basilica Byzantium, 


the court of the “ Emperor Phorcas,”’ assembled to witness his abdication 


in favor of his daughter * Esclarmonde.”’ 
As ‘R at the Grand Opera attention is settled on 


Miss Eames, so in ** Esclarmonde ” 


in meo and Juliet”’ 
eyes and ears are centred on Miss 
She has a dozen or two Eiffel Tower notes, She coquettes 


trills, staceato, tremolo, whinnies, screams like a 


Sanderson. 
with them variously 
steam whistle and tosses them about like the sparks from a Congreve 
rocket. She acts her part, ‘‘ Esclarmonde,”’ well, but sings peculiarly 
Her voice seems once to have been much used with very bad method of 
tone production, now improved by good teaching, but the high G (ard she 
strikes it as clear as a bel!) sounds like a terrible effort to shriek. It made 
my throat ache. 

The best of the opera was the orchestral music and its Wagnerian effects. 
Massenct’s mofiven are as clear cut as those in the great trilogy, but the 
grouping of these various mofiven into the orchestration are not as satis- 
fying as Wagner's method of weaving through warp and woof of in 
strumentation the themes of the personalities, their characteristics and 
sentiments which he intends to suggest. The fire motive ( /euerzaudler) 
of ** Loge” was vividly recalled by the incantation of the fire spirit with 
which * Esclarmonde" and afterward ‘“‘ Phorcas"’ call upon the fire spirit 
to appear. In the third act the march of the soldiery strongly resembles 
“ Tannhauser,”’ but is only a resemblance, for the rhythmic form is quite 
different. 

Of the piano recitals in Paris at present there is little to be said. A few 
weeks ago, before the best artists had left town, recitals and early morn- 
ing concerts at the exposition salons were very de lightful affairs, especially 
those where Widor and Countess Potocka played. These, however, were 
somewhat private, only a few, amis intimes, were ac quainted with the 
hour—-8 a. M.-when most Parisians are sound asleep. . 

It will be late in September before the musical world is at home «gain 
and until then it is better to take early drives in the Bois and forget music, 
to finer the boulevards—no longer Parisian, but downright U nited States 
and English on every side, and such English and United States! One 
never meets them in London or New York, Dieu merct! 








with young women who are not content with their efforts at the piano,” 





Octavia HENSEL. 
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Professional Cards. 








METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 
The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the languages. 
Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are : 
Dup.ry Buck, 








Pao.o Giorza, 


Apert R. Parsons, Currorp A. Scumipt, 
Harry Rowe SHELLEY, Cuas. Roserts, Jr., 
Samugt P, WarrREN, L. A. Russe, 


Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 
$2 Send for Circular, 
H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
Cc. B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE. 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 


At Weber Music Hall, Chicago, III. 
mailed free on application. 
ALBERT E. RUFF, Director. 


ART, 
Catalogues 





Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musicat Covuriar, 25 E. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanry 
w OLFSOMN, 33 Bast Fourteenth Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
free on application. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 
For Summer Piano Lessons. 
Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. HELEN MAIGILLE, 


Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing. Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
York and 197 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 
ing Hall. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
35 Union Square, New York, 


Catalogue mailed 








J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Voice, Piano and Theory of Music. 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New York. 





Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
Address 114 East ‘Brst St., New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsourgh, Pa. 





MAX ‘TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. 
ture. 105 East 82d st., New York. 


Vocal Cul- 





Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat TRacuEr, 
219 East igth Street, New York 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place 











CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1146 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 East 81st Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLONCELLO VirTUOSO, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work: also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address 50 Irving Place. 

















ANNOUNCEMENT. 


From February 1 the price of the 7 Octave 
Practice Clavier will be changed from $54.00 to 
$60. => alae a discount as formerly of 10 per cent. 
for cas’ 





Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH 

From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Staging. Apply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M., at 130 East 5th street. New York. 





PAULINA WEISS, 
Hicu Soprano, 
Returned from abroad, and begs o announce 
that she is open for Operatic and Concert engage- 
ments. 


LADIES! ATTENTION ! 


The best face and nursery powders made, and 
guaranteed to be free from lead, zinc, bismuth and 
all other injurious minerals, are contained in the 


PERFORATED CHAMOIS SACHETS, 


the most delightful toilet accessory ever invented, 
as thousands of ladies who continually use them 
will testify,among whom are Pauline Hall and Fanny 
Rice, For sale everywhere, or sent by mail, price 
2% cts. THORPE E& CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
80 Court andt St, New York. 


ZECKWER METRONOME. 










This Metronome is absolutely 
correct, very simple in con- 
struction and cannot 


get out of order. 





PRICE, $3.00. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


PHILAD'A MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











" ree 
iphia, Penna. 











FRANK L. ARMSTRONG, Manager. 











Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 








NEW YORK. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 
VENEERS, 


425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Kast River, 





Cantatas, Masses, Glees, 


PIANOFORTE AND OTHER 


Also a full line of Publications of other 


PIANOF ORT 


ancient and modern writers 


Nos. 1, 


Nos, 10, 11 and 12—Collections of the most 
vurrées and Gigues. 


Nos, 20, 21 and 22 


Nos. 27 and 28—Domestic Life. Twelve 


Nos, 35, 36 and 37—Compositions by A. C. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


NEW YORK and LONDON, 
Music Publishers and Importers. 
Novello’s Originul Octavo Edition of Operas, Oratorios, 
Madrigals, Part Songs, Trios, 


Duos and Songs, Anthems, Church Services, Chant 
Books, Hymn Books and Psalters. 


Theoretical and Practical Instruction Books. 


Elegantly BOUND BOOKS suitable for MUSICAL PRESENTS and 
SOHOOL PRIZES. Full Scores and Orchestral Parts. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


ORGAN AND REED ORGAN MUSIC, 
SACRED MUSIC WITM LATIN WORDS. 


English, German and French Houses. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO.’S 


E ALBUMS. 


Edited by BERTHOLD TOURS. 


Containing Selections of the most popeler Pianoforte pieces by the greatest 


1ese Albums surpass all other 


itions in correctness and clearness of type. 


PRICE, FORTY CENTS EACH NUMBER. 
2 and 3—Compositions by JoHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 

Nos. 4, 5 and 6—Compositions by G. F. HANDEL. 

Nos, 7, 8 and 9—All the most celebrated and popular Marches. 


popular Gavottes, Minuets, Sarebandes, 


No. 16—Favorite Scottish Airs, for Pianoforte Duet, by ScHWEIZER. 

Nos, 17, 18 and 19— —Selections of the most popular Compositions by Frrrz SPINDLER. 
—Compositions by HERMANN GOETZ. 

Nos, 23, 24 and = Compositions by JoskPH RHEINBERGER. 

No. 26 A juvenile Album for Pianoforte Duet, by BerTHOLD Tours (price, 50c.) 


characteristic Pianoforte Duets, by J. 


MOSCHELES (price, each 80c,) 
Nos. 29, 30 and 31—Compositions by HALFDAN KJERULF. 
Nos. 32, 33 and 34—The National Dance Music of Scotland, by A. MACKENZIE. 
MACKENZIE. 
No. 38,—Fifty Hungarian National Songs, arranged by ‘‘'oreee ALTSCHUL, 
Nos. 41, 42 and 43,—Com positions by ANATOLE LIADOFF. 


LIST OF CONTENTS MAILED ON APPLICATION, 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITION. 


NOVELLO, EWER & Co., 
21 E. 17th St. (8 doors W. of Broadway). NEW YORK. 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


MUSIC OF AMERICA. 
128 FEAST 17Tn-ST., NEW YORK 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS for the season 


Or 


of 1889-90 will be held as follows, viz.: 

SINGING—Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 24 and 
25, from 9 A. M.to 12 M.,2 P.M.tos5 P. M.,and 
8 to 10 P. M. 

VIOLIN AND ’CELLO—Friday, Sept. 27, at same 
hours, 

CHORUS—Monday evening, Sept. 30, from 8 to 11 
o'clock. 

PIANO-— Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 1 and 2, 
from 9 A. M.to 12 M.,2 to 5 P. M., and 8 to 10 
P, M. 

The National Conservatory Orchestra Class, 
Wednesday, Oct. 2, from 4 to 6 P. M and 7 to a 


P.M. 
For further particulars address 
CHAS. INSLEE PARDEE, A. M., Secretary, 
128 East 17th-st., New York 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE. Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalog..e, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application 


Derren & WINKELMANN 
*PIANOS,< 


GERMANY, 














BRAUNSHOWEIG, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 


C.H. HENNING, 
Piano Manufacturer, 


341 East 11th Street, 
Bet. 1st and 2d Aves., N EW YORK, 


EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— OF = 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 








The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 


SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 








PRACTICE 


THE VIR LL cme 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the train.ag of 

fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 

than is possible by me other means. Saves pianos, 

spares the nerves of the player, stops the areadful 

annoyance of ‘*Piano Drumming.” and pre- 

serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 

ba machine, All practice, including the lea: ning 

peed oa should be done on the Practice Clavier 
the piano saved for the finished musical pe - 

fevusemee. 

Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $60.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 

Price, $44.00. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 

schools. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application, 


Address 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 





Will take ge in Vocal Culture. 
69th Street, New York City, 
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12 East 17th Street, New York City. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 500. 








Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, 64.00; Foreign, 85.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


KATES FOR ADVERTISING, 
PER INCH, 


. 860.00 
80.00 


Nine Months. 


Three Months ' 
Twelve Months... 


Six Months 


#20,.00 
40.00 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 Pp. 

Monday 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 

draft, or money orders 


M. On 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1889 





Marc A, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 
Editors and Proprietors, 
HARRY O. BROWN. 
Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York, 


BLUMENBERG. OTTO, FLOERSHEIM, 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 286 STATE STREET. 
JOHN EB, HALL, Western RepresenTATiVE 
GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 


FRITZ SCHUBERTH, JR., 63 BrOperstrasse, Leipsi 





AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Do not pay your advertising bills in trade papers in 

advance. 

EE. Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 

bills 
conduct their business. 

qt. 


influence, 


tising be paid in advance have no money to 
Their papers consequently have no income, no 
no circulation, no resources, no powcr. 

EW. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 
their papers would cease, and papers of 


} 
ivance, 


at class have no value to advertisers. 





NO. 500. 


> 
ITH this issue 
ent to our 


the foundat 


of THE MUSICAL CouURIE! 
readers our 500th 
] burnal we have seen innumera- 


we pre- 
number. Since 
ion of this 


apy 


va pe ealing or attempting to appeal to the 

SS appear, to run a more or less brilliant career 

| fail. Weare sure that we may justly feel proud of 
our past record and of the growth of a paper which has 


from a small 8 page sheet into its present 
{ 20 pages 


‘ X pane ea 


permanent siz We say its permanent size of 


) pages, meaning simply that it will not be reduced, as 
has been the case with so many of our contemporaries. 
THE MUSICAL COURIER will, we are sure, continue to 


grow as the piano and organ industries grow, because 
it is built upon a firm foundation of right principles and 


has demonstrated in times gone by what can be accom- 


plished by a vigorous application of those principles. 
We shall not tax the time of our readers by an enumer- 
ation of the many successes that THE MUSICAL COURIER 


has achieved in its war upon the stencil, in its relentless 
yartial exposure of all frauds, in its effect upon 





yn in establishing laws just and fair to the in- 


terests which it represents and guards, its forwarding and 


holding of all that is good and its fighting of all that 

bad in a trade which has so consistently supported it. 
It has had a basis to work upon which is possessed by 
none of its American contemporaries, and that is the 
knowledge of its editors of the subjects which they have 
been called upon to treat technically. Weare just on 
the hope and believe will be a prosper- 
ous season in the piano and organ business, and we wish 


to full 


of what we 


ve 


all of our friends the measure of success which 





they may deserve and extend to them the assurance of 








our earnest support in all that will be to the best inter- 
ests of the most extensive and prosperous art industry 
that exists. 





HE September number of the Leipsic “ Signale,” in 
referring to late centennial celebrations that oc- 
curred here, calls it “the centennial celebration of the 
introduction of the piano” into this country,” It gets 
names awfully mixed and all matters pertaining to the 
festivities muddled, and finally closes the article by stat- 
ing that 42 new pianos are finished in New York daily. 
About 100 a day would be nearer the truth than 42; in 
fact, the number made in this city exceeds 100 a day. 


HERE is a surprise in store for “Comrade” Henry 
Behning, Sr., when he returns to New York, in the 
shape of an attractive wareroom and offices, which the 
enterprising Henry Behning, Jr., has wrought out of the 
broken first story of their factory. In place of the old 
wareroom upstairs they have now this large and well 
lighted and arranged room on the ground floor, and the 
offices being removed to the extreme rear command an 
excellent light and ventilation, while their arrangement 
is practical, neat and elegant. 


W* 


Peter Duffy and the Schubert Piano Company, of which 
he is the head. After a few years, representing the 
early struggles of the business, Mr. Duffy, in February, 
1888, took possession of the factory lately vacated by 
him, occupying it in all 18 months. He made and sold 
1,000 pianos during the last 12 months, and the orders 
for Schubert pianos grew so rapidly that Mr. Duffy was 
compelled to erect his new 100 ‘eet front factory on 
East 134th-st., across the Harlem, where he will turn out 
just about double that number of pianos the first year. 
The factory, which we visited on Monday, is now in 
running order and has a capacity of about 60 to 70 
pianos a week, which at times will be tested thoroughly. 
The Schubert Piano Company is one of those institu- 
tions in tr.de which everyone can afford to congratu- 


doubt whether in the history of piano making 
so rapid a success can be recorded as that of Mr. 


late. 
ne 


EPTEMBER retail trade on Fourteenth-st. continues 
prosperously, and, as usual, Messrs. W. E. Wheelock 
& Co. lead the list. During the week from September 2 to 
September 9 they recorded chattel mortgages as follows: 


Hattie Baron, 111 West Fortieth-st., Wheelock & Co. piano..... .... $280 
Ellen Reilly, 1091 Third-ave., Wheelock & Co. piano.......... 190 
A. F, White, 224 West Fifty-ninth-st., Wheelock & Co. piano ....... 155 
A. Martens, 1632 Second-ave., Wheelock & Co. piano................. 150 
Bertha Herzog, 1683 Third ave., Wheelock & Co, piano.............. 115 


Following these come a series of sales of pianos the 
prices of which indicate that they are old, second-hand 
pianos, bringing $83, $101, $99 and $66, showing that 
the firm do not hesitate to pay strict attention to that 
particular feature of the business. 

Mr. F. G. Smith seems to be on the alert also, and the 
record in his case discloses interesting retail features. 

Mr. Smith gets good installment prices, as the follow- 
ing table shows: 


C. Harey, 360 West Forty first-st., F. G. Smith piano,........... . $250 
M, Dungan, 190 Tenth-st., F. G. Smith piano .........-....... 230 
Kate F. Mahony, 40 Peck Slip, F. G. Smith piano... 230 
D. J. Malon, 137 East Fiftieth-st., F. G. Smith piano.... ... .. ...... 200 


This retail trade is certainly worth looking for, and 
it’s rather strange that the records show only a few 


records. Don’t the other firms record ? 


A 


We will sell you pianos and organs on long time ; or will take all kinds 
of country produce, horses, cattle, land or good notes in part payment on 
instruments, and give long and easy terms on the remainder of such sales, 


SHORT time ago we commented on the following 
offer of a Texas firm : 


We give special inducements to cash buyers. 

Our esteemed English contemporary the “ Piano, Or- 
gan and Music Trades Journal” goes us one better, 
thusly : 

What do you think of this, Mr. Blumenberg ? 
umns of a London daily paper: 

To pianoforte makers, upholsterers and drapers —Children of the above 
could be received into an old-established ladies’ boarding school at Mar- 


gate, in exchange for goods. Terms from 25 guineas per annum. Refer- 
ence to parents.—The Misses ——-——,, Margate. 


It is culled from the col- 


Only a short time back a gentleman advertised in the ‘* Exchange and 
Mart"’ that, in return for a piano, he was prepared to undertake the care 
of the obliging maker's teeth; but now, thanks to the Misses ——, of 
Margate, another means of disposing of his instruments is offered to the 
maker who is blessed with children, if not with customers. His offspring 








can be received into an old-established ladies’ boarding school, where the 
mnetal pabulum provided is doubtless of such a nature as will impart to 
them a folish such as only their parents’ pianos possess. They will, in 
fact, receive a sound-boarding school education. Their frames will be 
equally well nourished, their actions watched and regu/ated in accordance 
with the high moral fone which is preserved at the establishrent. A ten- 
dency to moral obliquity will be immediately checked, and a repetition 
visited with punishment that will be 4eynly /e/f. You will observe that 
the terms will be from 25 guineas per annum —say, one semi-grand in ex- 
change for two years’ tuition at a semi-nary 


ROM the Hartford “Post” we glean information 
known to the trade, but not made public. It is as 
follows: 


Messrs, J. & C. Fischer have now manufactured and sold more than 
80,000 pianos, which is a greater number than any other firm in this coun- 
try has made. Their pianos are sold by the leading dealers, and are justly 
considered the best medium priced pianos in America. William Wander 
& Son, 241 Asylum-st., are the agents for this State. They have sold hun- 
dreds of these popular instruments and have found that they have given 
full satisfaction to the purchasers. 


The Fischer pianos are known as instruments that 
can be thoroughly relied upon. 


W* find the following in the Erie “ Times:” 


Tue Musicat Courier, published at New York, makes a suggestion 
concerning the Burdett organ factory of this city. “ From the 
Erie ‘ Times’ we reprint the following editorial paragraph on the Burdett 
Company: ‘The Burdett organ factory is a plant that should not be 
closed. If the $57,000 capital held by the two gentlemen who have the 
controlling interest was taken by some persons who wish to do business 
the plant would continue to do as large a business as it ever did. The in- 
dustrial committee of the Board of Trade ought not to allow this plant to 
Why not reorganize for the purpose of making pianos 


It says: 


cease operations." 
and organs? ‘The factory is admirably adapted for piano manufacturing, 
and Erie is a good point both for receival of material and the purchase of 
lumber, as well as the shipment of pianos, and the name Burdett on a 
piano would be an excellent trade mark.” 


THE MUSICAL COURIER will now go further in the 
matter and say to the citizens of Erie that if they have 
not sufficient enterprise substantially to support an in- 
stitution which has always been a credit to their town, 
THE MuSICAL COURIER will offer to the Burdett Organ 
Company an opportunity to locate their works in a live, 
thriving town nearer to New York city than is Erie, 
where they will be afforded every opportunity to expand 
and enlarge their business. THE MUSICAL COURIER 
has been approached recently by several interior towns, 
who offer to reliable piano and organ manufacturers 
facilities and accommodations which are tempting in 
the extreme, and negotiations are now in progress be- 
tween certain makers located now in New York and the 
boards of trade of these enterprising cities. A move 
in the right direction is spoken of in another column 
in the case of Chase Brothers Company, and there are 
plenty of other such chances for the right parties. 


ERE is the specification of a five octave, three 
manual Estey organ, now on exhibition at Balti- 
more, which we recommend to the consideration of all 
who are interested in seeing a reed organ raised from 
the level of a cheap unmusical instrument to the plane 
of a mechanical work of art: 
GREAT MANUAL (3 SETS), 





Bass. Treble. 

Feet. Feet. 
Bourdon paid 66. | TemeMpet..ce. ccvieccercccssdies 16 
Melodia. . Be ss devel’ 8 SNS 2. U's 5 0c yon eons per 8 
pi ee een, kabel SU Ps 050. 5b cb nates 4 

SWELL MANUAL (4% SETS). 

Feet. Feet. 
ee ee ye Per S$ | Gerkome........ 16 
ee SS ae arr ‘Se: Sere? Tirorr Te 8 
COMMIT. oR vec, vicvecvces 2 | Vox Jubilante......... 8 
Cornet Echo 2 Pripctpal........... nS ‘ 4 
Harp Molienne.... 0.265 000553 2 | Wald Flute........ xo eaten 2 

SOLO MANUAL (3 SETS). 

Feet. Feet. 
ee reo 16. | Clarinet.... 16 
Saxophone... .... 5. weet Se, isa.cnesictavens- cess 8 
UE Ev csicicee oncranes ETRE. svisietes wecserssesvess 4 
Clarion ee 6) Phute @AMOUF. 200.600 cceeces 4 

PEDAL CLAVIER (3 SETS OF 30 NOTES EACH). 

Feet. Feet. 
ee ee ere 32 BOUPGOM...... wc ccceseere cove 16 
Violoncello: ....008 ceevevesees 06-4: FROM. csvesee eres 8 





MECHANICAL 
Forte, Diapason. 
Solo to Great. 

Swell to Solo. 
Octave Coupler Solo. 


Vox Humana, 
Knee Swell. 
Hand Blow Lever. 


Forte, Great 
Forte L., ( Swell. } 
Forte II., | 
Forte, Solo. 
PEDAL MOVEMENTS, 
Grand Organ. ' Pedals to Swell. | Swell Forte. 
| Foot Blow Lever. 


Great Organ Forte. 


Grand Swell. Pedals to Great. 
Choir Organ Forte. Pedal Forte. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” ga 5 Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- SS Cy , J Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
edged by the highest musical authori- mm LL, - hibition. 
ties, and the demand for them is as PURCOY : Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are ~ = bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. - ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CoO., =e. 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
“az NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, ... FIFTH AVENUE. 


mo WEGMAN & CO. 
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LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 


| 


greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other, 


dad ts SOI, IN. X. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


EVERY DEALER snewsn Bx AMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. THE VOGALION ORGAN 
a 
THE STHRILIN G- qe). The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


FACTORIES AT DERBY. CONN World of the Nineteenth Century. 
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The Music Trade and Profession are invited to be arand inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 


TRADE SUPPLIED! AGENTS 8 PROTECTED! BUSINESS ACTIVE ' 


New Burdett Organ List. FOR AGENCY, CATALOG nd Aub PRICES ADDRESS 
MASON & RISCH, 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA, Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 
J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, :niiitasciacns:. 


Grand Fall Board, 


manors“ Grand and Upright Grand Pianos Panett onan 


Bessemer Steel Action Frame, 
Endwood Bridge, 


OF THE VERY HIGHEST GRADE, Touch Regulator, 


Finger Guard 


Factory and Wancnooms: Nos, 461, 463, 405, 467 West 40rm Staecr, corner Tewrm Avenue, New York, :seroven o¥ mrpmm mor. 


FISCHER’ J, & 6, FISCHER PIANOS, am 


2 GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 








DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 




















79,000 


>» NOW IN USE, 





ws OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! Gs 








OWNED FOR 


WORE 2 DURABILITY ? 110 Fifth Avenue corner 16th! Street. New York. ‘ 
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A MEETING. 


Piano and Organ Men in 
Session. 





PRELIMINARY ORGANIZATION. 


OME time ago our esteemed contemporary, “ The 
S Music Trade Review,” announced that they were 
at work trying to convene a meeting of representatives 
of firms engaged in the piano and organ manufacturing 
business and the kindred trades. In their issue of Sep- 
tember 5 they announced that a preliminary meeting 
held at Clarendon Hall, New York city, on 
Tuesday, September 17, at 2 o'clock, and they issued a 
general call tothe trade at large and the pressin general 
inviting them to be present at the hour appointed, to 


would be 


form a temporary organization. 

At a quarter to 3 the meeting was called to order 
and by a unanimous vote Mr. R. M. Walters was elected 
temporary chairman and Mr. Henry Behning, Jr., tem- 
At this time a roll call was made and 
the following gentlemen were found present: 


porary secretary. 


Behr Brothers & Co. 
Lester Piano Co. 
H. Behning & Son. 

.. New Haven, Conn. 


Henry Behr 
F. A. Nort! 
Henry Behning, Jr 
Cc. M.I mi 
Otto I 
William Tonk 
Benjamin Starr 


Kroeger & Scns. 
William Tonk & Brother 
M. Starr & Co. 
William Bourne & Son, 
J. & ¢ 
Dunham Piano Co, 
Vose & Sons Piano Co. 
New England Organ Co. 
.New England Piano Co., of New York. 
Brown & Simpson 
ust Baus & Co 
Howard I t E. 


Jas 


Fischer. 


P. Carpenter Organ Co. 


.Astoria Veneer Mills. 

Steinway & Sons. 

Prescott Piano and Organ Co, 

B. Shoninger Co 

Jardine & Co. 

Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co. 
eyersbach A. Dolge. 

C. Caval A. Dol 
H. J 


i ge 
J insen ‘ New York. 
F. B, Brand A. B. Crocker & Co 
Peter Kellmer Kelimer Piano and Organ Co 
Frank Conover Conover Brothers. 
Narvesen Piano Co. 
Roth & Engelhardt. 
New York. 
S. R. Leland & Son. 
....Weaver Organ and Piano Co, 
.Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. M. Walters 

F. Rot 

Jack Haynes 

Frank Leland 
W Shetter 


n Strathy 


The temporary chairman then read the names of the 
wing firms who had sent letters regretting their in- 


ty to be present: 
Guild Piano Company, Wegman & Co., 

gh & Warren, Miller Organ Company, 
Ferris & Rand George P. Bent, 
Goddard & Manning, Boardman & Gray, 
Hallet & Davis Farrand & Votey, 
W. H. Jewett & Co., Henry F. Miller & Sons. 

Mr. A. H. Fischer, of J. & C. Fischer, stated that he 

was obliged to leave town and addressed the chairman 


to the effect that he believed in an organization of the 
piano and organ makers of America, but thought that 


such « 


rganization should be formed exclusively of piano 
and organ makers, leaving out the “kindred trades,” 


such as supply men, &c. He suggested that a com- 





mittee of 10 or 12 of the gentlemen present should be 
| 


Perma- 
be in- 


as the “Committee 
and that to them 


ected, to be known on 


' t 


Organization,” should 


isted the formation of a set of resolutions embodying | 


the object of such an organization and setting forth its 


various objects, which he suggested should be few and 
clearly defined 

lhe motion was seconded by Mr. Rosenberg, of the 
Shoninger Company, and unanimously carried, where- 
upon Mr. Fischer left the room. 


A motion made during the early part of the meeting 
having been offered to the effect that the organization 
be formed with the object of establishing a “ National 
Bureau of Information,” with branches and club at- 
tachments in Boston, New York and Chicago, and the 
adjustment of freight tariff, much discussion ensued. 
Phe 





idea of forming clubs in various cities, which 


should be the headquarters of piano and organ manu- 
facturers, their traveling men and dealers, was ob- 
jected to. A discussion followed, and it was decided 
that such a scheme was not feasible. 

The chairman having been empowered to appoint a 
committee of 10 or 12 men to lay out a plan of perma- 
nent organization, and being anxious for time in which 
to make such appointments, called for motions for an 
adjournment or any other motions which might be in 
order. Marc A. Blumenberg, of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
made a motion that the thanks of the gentlemen pres- 
ent and of the trade at large be extended to the editors 
of the “ Music Trade Review” for their efforts and suc- 
cess in bringing such a meeting together. 

The motion was severally seconded, and was unani- 
mously carried with more fervor than any other motion 
put. 

An effort was then made to have an adjournment to 
some future date, which was met with propositions for 
a recess of ten minutes, during which, in consultation 
with the editors of the music trade papers present, the 
chairman was to appoint the ‘Committee on Perma- 
nent Organization.” 

When the meeting was again called to order the fol- 
lowing committee was announced as decided upon and 
was confirmed : 


Geo. A. Steinway, Chairman 
James W. Vose, 

A. H. Fischer, 
Henry Behr, 
Benjamin Starr, 
Frank Conover, 
John McLaughlin, 
T. Parker Brown, 
W. A. Kimberly, 
Augustus Baus, 
Henry Behning, Jr., 
Richard M. Walters. 


Discussion then followed as to the duties and powers 
of this committee, and it was decided after the offered 
resignation of Mr. Benjamin Starr, which was refused, 
that the committee be authorized to draw up a general 
plan of organization to be submitted to a meeting to 
convene on Thursday, October 3. 

Resolutions were then tendered setting forth a wider 
scope for the ‘“ Piano and Organ Makers’ Protective 
Union of America,” as the proposed name is to be, and 
were objected to on the ground that the committee were 
qualified to and empowered to draft such an outline of 
the objects as would be acceptable to the general meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Marc A. Blumenberg offered, during the discus- 
sion, the following resolution, which was objected to 
on the same grounds: 

Whereas, Among the evils of the piano and organ trade the 
chief and most flagrant is the one known as the ‘‘stencil,” or 
sale of stencil instruments, and 

Whereas, There is now a law on the statutes of New York 
State making it an offense to sell stencil pianos or organs ; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That this committee be requested to urge as one 
of the reasons for establishing the Association of Piano and 
Organ Manufacturers the abolition of this nefarious practice. 

A motion to leave all such matters to the committee 
was made, seconded and carried, and the meeting ad- 
journed to resume on October 3, at such place as was 
ordered by the temporary chairman. 


The committee on permanent organization will hold a 
meeting on Monday, September 23, at 8 o'clock, in 


| the Union Square Hotel. 


* * * * * 


We delayed the publication of this number a few 
hours in order to be able to give to the trade the first 
information on this important subject. For this reason 
we are also unable to give any consensus of opinion at 
present prevailing among the leading firms on the 
action taken by those present and whose names appear 
above. The work to be done to insure success lies 
entirely just now and until the next meeting, and of 
that meeting with the committee which are to meet 
next Monday evening at the Union Square Hotel. 

It devolves upon them to interest the majority of the 
large firms in the movement sufficiently to induce them 
to be present at the meeting of October 3 to listen to 
the committee's report and to co-operate in the forma- 
tion of this piano and organ manufacturers’ combination. 

We are free to say that until the next meeting it will 
be impossible to predict with any tangible argument 
that any association or combination can be effected, for 
the majority of the large houses must be present at a 
meeting to effect a combination. 

The following firms of manufacturers took no active 





or representative interest in the meeting, and ignored it 
by not even sending in letters: 


Sohmer & Co., 

Geo, Steck & Co., 

E. Gabler & Brother, 
Chickering & Sons, 
Lindeman & Sons, 

F, G. Smith, 

Mathushek Piano Company, 
Emerson Piano Company, 
New England Piano Company, of Boston, 
Albert Weber, 

Horace Waters & Co, 
Hardman, Peck & Co., 

Wm. Knabe & Co., 

F. Connor, 

Wheelock & Co., 

Decker Brothers, 

Krakauer Brothers, 

Weser Brothers, 

Schubert Piano Company, 
Haines Brothers, 

Eolian Organ and Music Company, 
Newby & Evans, 

Dusinberre & Co., 

Wilcox & White Organ Company, 
Decker & Son, 

Stultz & Bauer, 

Loring & Blake Organ Company, 
Kranich & Bach, 

Taber Organ Company, 
James & Holmstrom. 

C. A. Ahlstrom, 

Hazelton Brothers, 
Vocalion Company, 
Brown-Barron Company, 
Rice-Hinze Company, 

H. D. Pease & Co., 

Peek & Son, 

E. G. Harrington & Co., 

S. G. Chickering & Co., 

P. G. Mehlin & Sons, 
Newman Brothers, 
Braumuller Company, 
Francis Bacon, 

Estey Piano Company, 

Estey Organ Company, 

R. M. Bent, 

Smith American Organ and Piano Company, 
Cable & Son, 

Blasius & Sons, 

Calenberg & Vaupel, 

J. P. Hale Company, 

John J. Swick, (?) 

Sturtz Brothers, 

Waterloo Organ Company, 
Hallett & Cumston, 

Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 
Colby Piano Company, 
Everett Piano Company, 
Burdett Organ Company, 

C. C. Briggs & Co., 
Schomaker Piano Company, 
Chas. M. Stieff, 

C. H. Henning, 

Sterling Company, 
Bridgeport Organ Company, 
C. Kurtzman & Co. 


These are exclusively piano and organ men, and we 
give no names of supply houses not represented, al- 
though most were absent, amounting to about 28. 

Albany houses were not present. With the ex- 
ception of Mr. Ben Starr, of James M. Starr & 
Co., Richmond, Ind., who was here on a visit, none 
of the Western piano or organ manufacturers paid 
any attention to the call or the meeting, (barring 
two that wrote letters,) and such firms as _ the 
W. W. Kimball Company, Story & Clark, Fort Wayne 
Organ Company, United States Organ Company, A. B. 
Chase Company, Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
Hillstrom & Co., Julius Bauer & Co., W. H. Bush & Co., 
C. A. Smith & Co., Whitney & Holmes, Tryber & Sweet- 
land, Chase Brothers Company, and other large manu- 
facturing concerns, ignored the subject. 

It is because of these long, significant lists of large 
firms who ignored it that we state that no prediction 
can be made of the final outcome of the discussion, and 
because of their attitude it will become a matter of 
prime necessity for the committee to attract them to 
the meeting of October 3. It will be admitted that 
without the co-operation of a majority of the houses 
we refer to above the combination cannot be ef- 
fected. 
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WEGMAN & CO. 


> 
The Auburn Piano Manufacturers and their 
Patent Tuning Device. 


E were much interested during a recent visit to 

the factory of Messrs. Wegman & Co. at Auburn, | 
N. Y., to note that they are using their patented tuning 
device in allof their uprights. A cut of the same is sub- 
mitted with this and it may be plainly seen just what 
the idea embraces and how it is accomplished. In- 
stead of the usual round pinhole being drilled directly 


through the plate, letting the pin into the wooden wrest | 
plank as represented‘in this cut, the opening for the pin in 





the Wegman plate is drilled in the form of two ovals, 


with their narrower ends running in opposite directions. | 


In other words, as a reference to the cuts A and B will 

show, the narrow end of the front oval extends down- 

ward, while at the back the narrow end extends up- 

ward. It can readily be understood that this formation, 
when pierced by a round tuning pin, will grip the pin 
more and more as the downward pressure of the string 
is exerted. The pin does not enter the wrest plank at 
all, but stops just at the back of the plate, thus obviat- 
ing the liability to get out of tune, which is an essential 
feature of all pianos where the connection of the pin 
with the wood renders it subject to the shrinking and 
swelling of the wood in damp and dry weather. 

Messrs. Wegman & Co. are wise enough and, besides, 
too practical piano men to assert, as some others do, that 
by the use of their device their instruments “will never 
get out of tune.” All they claim is that with the use of 
their patented pin the liability to get out of tune is re- 
duced to the minimum and thus a distinct advantage is 
gained over the old methods of stringing. The ideahas 
now been thoroughly tested for a long period of time 
and in all climates and has given eminent satisfaction 
everywhere. 

It is always interesting to us to visit a factory which 
is run by competent and experienced workmen and 
business men who take a true 
pride in their product and who 
are earnestly and honestly work- 
ing out a high reputation among 
their neighbors and the country 
at large. Such a factory is to be 
found in that of Wegman & Co., 
who have built up an enviable 
fame in the district in which they 
labor and have established their 
goods on a high standing wher- 
ever they have been introduced. 
The main piano business of Au- 
burn and the vicinity is con- 
trolled by them with their own 
goods, and Mr. Wegman informs 
us that they have now sufficient 
orders coming in from the 
West alone to keep them busy. 
As a consequence they are not 
only running their factory (which z=] 
has been recently enlarged) at full time, but they 

have for a long time been seeking larger quarters and 
will soon secure the adjoining buildings, which will in- 
crease their facilities, doubling the present output. 
Situated as they are in an interior town, noted for its 








| or mechanics’ tools of any person or family shall be foreclosed 
| except in a court of record.” 


facilities there afforded them to make pianos at a cost 
of much less than the cost of the same grade of goods 
produced in a large city. Rents are low, the cost of 
living is low, and in consequence the wages of work- 
men are moderate, while the facilities of transportation 
are excellent, all of which conditions make it possible to 
turn out a high grade of goods at a price lower than the 
same grade can be made in a large city. 








Chase B rothers Company. 


To Bui_tp A Facrory AT MusKEGON—THE COMPANY RE- 


ORGANIZED, 





| DEAL was consummated in this city yester- 
day by which the Chase Brothers Piano Company, which 
| has been doing business in this city most successfully for the 
past five years, was reorganized under the State law, and the 
| company becomes a Michigan corporation with a capital stock 
| of $225,000, of which $175,000 is already paid in. The stock- 
| holders, in addition to the Chase brothers, number some of 
the wealthiest men in western Michigan, among them Charles 
H. Hackley, Lyman G. Mason, Thomas Hume, Charles T. 
Hills, John W. Moon, Alex. B. Mann, Randall T. Van Vaiken- 
berg and Frank H. Holbrook, of Muskegon. Some time ago 
certain citizens of Muskegon approached Milo J. Chase with a 
proposition for the Chase Company to build a factory in the 
**Sawdust City.” Mr. Chase referred the matter to his attor- 
neys, Messrs. Crozier & Cutler, of this city, and upon the 
offer of the citizens of Muskegon to donate a site for the erec- 
tion of a factory and offering certain other valuable considera- 
tions the matter was entertained. The proposition led to the 
enlargement and reorganization of the company, as above 
stated, and the Chase Brothers Piano Company will build a 
large factory in Muskegon, in which they will employ from 
200 to 300 men in addition to those employed in this city. 

The Chase Brothers came to Grand Rapids from Richmond, 
Ind., five years ago, and from a comparatively small begin- 
ning have succeeded in building up a large business in this 
city. In extending their field of operations our sister city of 
Muskegon cannot fail to be greatly benefited. Messrs. Crozier 
& Cutler, the attorneys of the company, who are also stock- 
holders, say that the new factory will be a source of great rev- 
enue to the company, as the manufacturers will have the ad- 
vantages of water as well as low railroad rates in the ship- 
| ment of instruments. 

The officers of the new company are M. J. Chase, president ; 
Charles T. Hills, vice-president; Leon E. Chase, secretary, 
and Thomas Hume. treasurer.—Grand Rapids (Mich.) ‘‘ Dem- 
ocrat,”’ September 11, 1889. 











Chattel Mortgages on Pianos. 
(Copy.) 


BOYESEN & LAWRENCE, Lawvers, 
Rooms 40 and 41, 
184 Dearborn street. 
I. K. BOYESEN, 
MASTER 1N Cuancery, Circurr Court. 
A. H. LAWRENCE. 
Cuicaco, September 5, 188y. 
C. C. Curtis, Esq. : 

DEAR Stn—We have, pursuant to your request, examined 
the amendment to the statutesof Illinois, regarding chattel 
mortgages and the foreclosure of the same, approved June 5, 
1889, and in force July 1, 1889. 

From such examination we have arrived at the conclusion 
that pianos are not included within the first section of 
said act, and that the same can be foreclosed without filing a 
bill for such purpose in a court of record, as in such section 
provided with reference to household goods, wearing apparel 
and mechanics’ tools. We base this opinion on the following 
grounds : It is in the said section provided, ‘‘that no chattel 
mortgage on the mecessary household goods, wearing apparel 


Whereas, in the second section 
of said act, where household furniture is generally referred to, 
and it is evidently intended to cover every kind of household 
goods, not only is the word ‘‘ necessary” left out but also the 
mechanics’ tools and wearing apparel,” and the term 
From this we 


a 


words 
“household goods ”’ is used as a general term. 
conclude that ‘* necessary household goods,” as used in section 
first of said act, and ‘‘ household goods,” as used in section 
second of this act, are used with a different meaning. In the 
first instance it being the intention to cover such necessaries 
as every family, no matter what its station, require or ordi- 
narily use ; whereas, in the second section it was intended to 
provide that no mortgage on household goods of any character 
should be valid unless acknowledged by husband and wife. 
Furthermore, upon the familiar principle of construction that 
an act abridging established and recognized rights of property 
will be strictly construed and will not be extended to embrace 
restrictions not necessarily and naturally resulting from the 
language of the act, we conclude that, applying such construc- 
tion to the statute in question, ‘‘ necessary household goods ” 
does not necessarily and naturally include pianos and musical 
instruments within its terms. We are also of the opinion that 


the act in question, though remedial in its nature, was not in- 
tended to embrace mortgages upon musical instruments given 


act were not created or caused by mortgages of this character, 
but by usurious loans secured on the necessaries of life of the 
poorer class of people. As to the second section of that act 
we are of the opinion that the employment of the general term 


without any limitation, is broad enough 


of ‘* household goods,’ 
to include musical instruments, and that mortgages on the 
same should be signed and acknowledge by both husband 
and wife. 

You have also asked us to state whether there is any con. 
stitutional objection to this act. Without having particularly 
examined with reference to the subject, we fail to see in the 
first instance where the constitutional objection can be to the 
act, as the purport and provisions of the act are properly 


stated in the title to it, and we are of the opinion that it is 
clearly within the scope of legislative power to regulate fore- 


closure of mortgages upon chattels as well as real 
Very truly yours, 


BoyesEN & LAWRENCE. 


upon 


estate, 


One of the legislators interested in the passage of the 
bill in question says that there was no intention of in- 
cluding pianos in it, but, of course, that does not affect 
the construction which might be placed upon it by any 
judge before whom a case might come. The proper 
way to have avoided the complication was to have tn- 
serted an exception as to purchase money mortgages. 
Some of the prominent houses do not take chattel] mort- 
gages; simply an agreement, which is good as between 
parties to the transaction.—EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER. 








_ Farrand & Votey Catalogue. 
HE Farrand & Votey Organ Company, of 
Detroit, Mich., are out with an attractive new catalogue. 
When we say attractive we mean itin every sense of the word. 
We find nothing in its whole make up to criticise adversely 
and many points to praise. After the following ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion” the book is devoted exclusively to the illustration of the 
various styles of cases and the specifications—an example 
which we would particularly recommend to manufacturers in 
both the piano business who are wont to burden their books 
with a raft of superfluous matter and unimportant testimonials 
of nointerest or value to the general reader : 
In presenting our catalogue for 1889 we take pleasure in showing a 
growth over 1888 of which any manufacturer might feel gratified 
Until 1885 the organ builder’s sole object seemed to be to produce the 
cheapest, clumsiest organ that would sell for the most money 
We, at thattime, began to revolutionize organ building, both in regard 
to case and action; substituting for the 
interior could not be found out, our separable improvements, which are 
* Helpful Hints."’ Since then 


progress we were 


old time case and action, whose 


fully described in our publication entitled 
other manufacturers have not been slow to note the 
making and the value of our improvements ; and seeing the trade were 
not satisfied with an instrument that filled the bill two decades past, they 
have tried to copy and follow in our lead. 

We have the best trade of our own country and also the world 

From one end to the other of our splendidly equipped factory our motto 
is ** Only the Best ;"’ and that applies throughout, to best workmen, best 
machinery, best materials. 

In the line of large organs our trade has been greater than we expected 
so soon, and therefore have not been able to keep up with the demand. 
We illustrate in this catalogue our double manual pedal bass organs (two 
styles), which have our patent blowing apparatus, to run either by 
This new blowing attach 


be 
hand or electric or water motor or gas engine. 
ment (one of the greatest improvements of the day) does away with the 


severe labor formerly required in handling a large organ. Our patents 
fully cover this apparatus, and the trade should not purchase any but 
F. & V. unless they wish to participate in a suit for infringement. 

Our trade in special organs, viz., organs built for special places, with 


wood work to correspond and work into that of the room into which it is 
built, has grown satisfactorily and shows more than anything else the ad 
vancement In our art. 

We show in this catalogue an illustration of an organ built by us ina 
niche in the Newberry Memorial Chapel. 

We have also added to our business the building of pipe organs, and, 
beginning as we did, in a small way, we have been forced to decline, for 
lack of room, to figure on a great deal of work that cametous. Butina 
few months that will be remedied and we will be enabled to answer al 
inquiries on the subject. 

A few choice and valuable testimonials are inserted in the 
book, printed on separate slips, by which we learn the lauda- 
tory opinions of such men as Professor Pitcher, associate of 
the Royal College of Organists and organist at St. Matthew’s 
Church, Stonehaven, England ; Walter R. Gilbert, organist of 
Trinity Parish, New York; Dr. J. Frederick Bridge, organist 
of Westminster Abbey, London, England, and others of 
equal impartiality and renown. 

The attractive cases are excellently portrayed, the paper» 
typography and binding are respectively good, artistic and 
tasteful, and taken all in all we are glad to pronounce the work 
the finest of all the many fine catalogues that have recently 


been issued. 


—Mr. G. R. Lampard, the music dealer, has not been in 
Burlington long, but it is evident that he is here for good. 
He now has about all the territory within a radius of 100 miles 
of Burlington for the exclusive sale of the reliable pianos and 
organs manufactured by W. W. Kimball Company, Hallet, 
Davis & Co. and those of other well-known manufacturers. 
He has local branch stores in many of the towns near Burling- 
ton, and besides has numerous traveling salesmen who work 
direct from the main store. Mr. Lampard has all the qualities 
necessary to make a successful business man and Burlington 
is fortunate in numbering him among the long list of progres- 








enterprise and push, they are enabled by the superior 





for purchase money, as the evils sought to be remedied by the 


sive business men.—‘‘ Hawkeye,” Burlington. 
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THE GRAND IS COMINC. 


tar of the peculiar phases of the opening fall trade 

Almost 
all of the leading makers have discontinued the manu- 
facture of and the only way in which we can 
account for this sudden demand for them is that the deal- 


is the unusual demand for square pianos. 
squares, 


ers, as a rule, throughout the country have allowed their 
stocks to run extremely low during the past summer, 
and that each is anx'ous now to have on hand a few 
squares to meet the tastes of a limited number of cus- 
tomers who are still prejudiced in favor of this anti- 
quated style of instrument, which means those who 
been educated up to the appreciation of 


not yet 


the superior advantages of the modern uprights and 


have 


prangs, 

Speaking of grands reminds us that the call for them 
is increasing every day. There was a time—and not so 
very long ago, either —when, despite the fact that pianos 
had already become more of a necessity than a luxury 
in the average household, a grand was beyond the purse 
of the ordinary buyer. It is very different at the pres- 
ent time and their manufacture is no longer restricted 
to the higher priced makers. There are plenty of cheap 
small grands now on the market—some of them very 


fair instruments for the price, too—and the interesting 


question presents itself; How long will it be until the 
* baby 
tion with the upright, of course leaving the old-fash- 


and ‘* parlor” grand comes into active competi- 


oned square out of consideration altogether ? : 
Once, a square was the cheapest instrument, then the 
ind highest of all the grand. Now the 
has from all 
and the test stands between the grand and the upright. 


upright, 


square 
nominally been eliminated calculations 

There will, of course, be for all time to come a steady 
demand for uprights, on account of their fine qualities 
and the small amount of room which they occupy—an 
item to be taken more into consideration every day, par- 


ticularly in large cities where land is valuable and small 


THE MUSICA 








houses or flats are in consequence built ; but it is in an | 


open question, worthy of serious consideration by every 
enterprising manufacturer, asto what proportion of the 
increase of business—and the piano business is steadily 
increasing year by year 
what by uprights. 

number of years 


THe Musica. COURIER has for a 


carefully prepared statistics showing the relative prod- 


duct of the various styles, and on January 1 next we 
may be able to present our readers with a set of tables 
which may surprise as well as interest them. The 
square is gone, the upright is here, and the grand is 


coming and coming to stay. 





Jesse French Writes. 


237 NortH SUMMER-ST., ' 
Nashville, Tenn., September 11, 1889. § 
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any large city. We had previously published letters 
from Mr. Jesse French and others, advocating the 
formation of city and State associations, In the long 
letter of ‘An Old Piano Man” he made a request that 
all in favor of the motion should say “ Aye,” through 
our columns, and the result has been the receipt by us 
of almost two hundred letters coming from dealers in 
all States, from Maine to Mexico, from Oregon to 
Florida. Most of these we published and they speak 
for thems+lves. On July 31 we wrote as follows regard- 
ing the scheme: 

Now, for a word of advice All such enterprises must have a beginning, 
ad the best way for this large number of representative agents to get 
together and form at least a preliminary organization is for one of them to 
correspond with the firms represented on the appended list, and making a 
suggestion that a meeting be held in New York, or anywhere else, ona 
certain date, see how many of them will promise to be pr« sent. 

It will entail a little clerical labor, &c., if done altogether by mail, so if 
some one of our enthusiastic friends will make a move we will throw open 
our columns to him and extend to him all means in our power to further 
his project. We see by the London, England, music trade papers that a 
very successful meeting of their already organized dealers’ association has 
just been held. 

Here there is an opportunity for Mr. French, who is 
one of the largest dealers in the country, to issue a call 
and see what will come of it. THE MUSICAL COURIER 
does not consider itself in proper position to take the 
initiative in any such movement, but is willing to do all 
in its power to further the efforts of Mr. French if he 
will start the ball rolling. 








Trade in Portland, Ore. 
PorTLAND, Ore., September 9, 1889. 
Editors of the Musical Courier, New York: 
FEW changes have taken place among the 
A music dealers of this city since my last letter. 

Upon the death cf D. W. Prentice, the firm of Prentice & 
Co, was succeeded by Hoyt & Co,, who carry Weber, Hazel- 
ton, Krakauer and Emerson pianos, and Estey, Carpenter and 
Vocalion organs. 

The Kohler & Chase music house (Winter & Harper pro- 
prietors), carries Decker Brothers, J. & C. Fischer and Ivers & 
Pond pianos, and Mason & Hamlin and A. B. Chase organs. 


| Mr. B. W. Fischer has charge of the sheet music, band and 
| string instrument department of this house. 


will be supplied by grands and | 


kedit WVusiual Courier 

ENTLEMEN—I have read with much in- 
G terest the many articles appearing in THE Musical 
( KIER from time to time in regard to forming a manufac- 
turers’ protective union, and am surprised that men of such 
business sagacity as is possessed by most of the leading 
manutacturers should allow any petty jealousies to stand in 
the way of their forming one. But because they do is no 

n why the dealers should not meet and consult upon 

alters pertaining to their mutual interest, and I therefore 

nos rily rse the article of an ‘*Old Piano Man,” | 
red in THe Musicat Courier June §, in regard 

toa Ter nvention In so far as the meeting of the 
dealers is concerned, but as to the display of instruments, 
this w necessitate the co-operation with the manufac- 


turers, and if the dealers wait for them to take any action, I 
fear it will not be accomplished in my day. If the dealers 
carry out their p'an, the manufacturers will soon find out it is 
to their interest to have their instruments on exhibition at our 


place of meeting. where they can not only meet the dealers 
but show them their productions, 

Now, I do not think there can be any objection to a dealers’ 

vention, but the thing is how to bring it about. Someone 


ist take action, and as you are so efficient I would suggest | 


** Old 
lar letter setting torththe objects of the meet- 


»wing plan; Suppose you or the Piano Man” 


up acircu 
the 


them to leading dealers of the South and West, 


ng a place and time of meeting (I would suggest Cin- 
iti or Chicago), and let those who favor sign and return 
you, When they are all in you could see whether or not 


enough general interest is manifested co justify a call, There 


has been much said ; now the next step is to act. If youor 


anyone has a better plan let us hear from you. 


Respectfully, JESSE FRENCH. 


As Mr. French states, THE MUSICAL COURIER pub- 
ished on the sth of last June a communication trom a 
ontributor signed “ An Old Piano Man,” setting forth 


the advantages which he, “* An Old Piano Man,” thought 
would accrue from a general meeting of the dealers in 


Klein & Day, formerly with Kohler & Chase, proprietors of 
the Chicago Music have the Hallet & Davis and 
Kimbal!, andthe Tremont organs, This isa new establishment. 


House, 


All dealers report business good, with prospects of a large 
fall trade. 

Music dealers, with few exceptions, seem to have been very 
fortunate in the late fires at Seattle, Spokane Falls and Ellens- 
Robert Weisbach, sheet music dealer at Seattle, lost 
everything, but was well insured. Venen & Vaughn, of same 
place, were burned out, but saved the greater portion of their 
stock, so their loss was light. At Spokane Falls and Ellens- 
burg, I understand dealers suffered no loss whatever, although 
the greater portion of the business part of both cities was 


burg. 


destroyed. 
Mrs. 
connection with the Vienna tenor Streitman, is at present at 
the new Park Theatre, in this city, as prima donna of the 
Wyatt Opera Company, a California organization, in ‘* Pa- 
tience,” ‘‘ Iolanthe,” &c. She asserts that she will shortly 
begin a starring tour in an emotional play now being written 
E, E. MALLory. 


Bettina Paddleford, who gained some notoriety in 


for her in the East. 








—Mr. J. A. Nichols, a relative by marriage of Mr. George 
H. Chickering, of Chickering & Sons, and for many years in 
their employ, left New York on Monday last for an extended 
trip throughout the New England States and Canada, and will 
hereafter continue to represent Messrs. Chickering & Sons on 
the road. 

—J. Swenson has secured a patent for a device for 
cutting damper felts, No. 409,810. Mr. M. Gally has pat- 
ented another mechanical musical instrument, No. 409,678. 
An organ reed or a reed organ (the table does not designate 
exactly which of the two) has been patented by M. S. Wright, 
No. 409,814. 

—The politicians at Young’s occasionally vary any monot- 
ony which may arise in their pursuit of the doubtful vote by go- 
ing up to a room on the second floor and seeing a new inven- 
tion. This is nothing less than a piano which is played by 
electricity. Any description of its mechanism would of course 
be unfair until it is puton the market, but those who have been 
allowed to look at it seemed quite impressed with the idea 
that it was a good invention. This is getting to be quite an 
electrical age.—Boston ‘‘Advertiser.” 

—The Toronto, Canada, “Empire,” in an account of the 


“ 


| opening of the great fair at Toronto says that 


One of the happiest incidents of Sir John Macdonald's inspection of the 
exhibits yesterday was his visit to the annex and personal examination of 
the vocalion. This novel instrument, as many readers are aware, was in- 
vented by Mr. Hamilton, son of Lord Hamilton; and it so happens that 
this distinguished gentleman is at present on a visit to Canada with his 
Lady Evelyn 1s well known to Canadians as the 
sister of Lord Lorne. The Premier had heard a good deal of Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s marvelous instrument, and expressed a strong desire to see it and 
In company with Lady 


wife, Lady Evelyn. 


hear it played. The opportunity came yesterday. 


Macdonald and Lady Evelyn and Mr. Hamilton, he spent some twenty 
minutes or more in the annex and listened with unfeigned pleasure to the 
rich tones and varied harmonies of the vocalion. 





UCH idiomatic errors as may have drifted into the 
S German articles published by our foreign contem- 
poraries are probably due to their ignorance of the Teu- 
tonic tongue. This is chiefly intended for those who 
understand it. 





Opening Night. 





For the Emerson Piano Company’s New Store. 


H. CARSON, well known in the piano 

» and musical instrument line to everybody in this part 

of the State, opened the new Emerson Piano Company’s rooms 
in the Tolman-Howard block, Wednesday night, as an- 
nounced. There have been delays in the shipment of goods, 
delays on the read, &c., and so out of the 50 or more in- 
struments which will be carried regularly there was not more 
half that number to show. But that gave people all the 
It was needed. There was a full house all the 


than 
more room, 
evening. 

Frank E. Jonson, the pianist, brought out the fine qualities 
ot the Emerson piano, as he well knows how, and Arthur 
Toomey, of Boston, gave some fine solos, The musical peo- 
ple of this city were out in large numbers and seemed to ap- 
preciate what they saw and heard. 

The store is 202 Main-st., is the middle one in the block, 
and was finished up with special reference to this business, has 
a very large show window, ample floor room and is well light- 
ed day and evening. The stock includes a full line of the 
Emerson pianos, including the new parlor piano, which is pro- 
nounced a big success in every point; a line of the Weber and 
the Haines Brothers pianos, the Kimball and Chicago or- 
gans, &c. 

Mr. Carson proposes to give a series of recitals at the 
rooms with first-class talent, the first to come Saturday and to 
interest particularly the ladies of Brockton, for whose benefit 
it is to be given. The program and artists will be announced 
later, 

Mr. Carson is manager and salesman, assisted in the latter 
work by John Morris, who bas many acquaintances and 
friends here. —Brockton ‘‘ Gazette.” 








Handsome Piano Warerooms. 


The S. D. Lauter Company Entertaining its Friends 


and Patrons. 


N informal opening of the new piano ware- 
of the S. 
to-day. 

The rooms are located at 657 and 659 Broad-st., under- 
neath the old The ground floor is decorated with 
potted plants, creepers and bunting, and fancy paper lanterns 
are suspended from the ceiling. The rooms are filled with 
grand, square and upright pianos and organs of every make 
and most improved finish. 

During the evening Professors Dana, Van 
Winkle will give orchestra selections on the first floor, and a 
parlor entertainment will be given upstairs by F. E. Drake, 
Will Stephens, Frank Sealey, E. C. Bauman and J. H. 
Conger in pianists There will be vocal solos by W. E. 
Harper, of Brooklyn, baritone; Charles H. Russ, baritone 
and W. F. Vail, tenor. 

A feature of the business will be the sheet music depart- 
ment, which is to be made the most extensive in this city.— 
Newark ‘‘Journal,’’ September 7. 


rooms D. Lauter Company is in progress 


ones. 


Issler and 


—The Omaha ‘* Mercury ” says that one of the most artistic 
of the exhibitions Omaha fair and the handsomest 
float in the industrial parade were those of Max Meyer & 
Brother. 

—Every dealer knows of the trouble he and his customers 
suffer during the warm, damp weather from the cases of 
pianos becoming cloudy and blue. Anyone desiring to remedy 
this defect should write to the Mueller Music Company, of 
Council Bluffs, Ia., for a bottle of their ‘‘ Turley’s Piano 
Lustre,” which, they say, ‘‘ will not leave a gummy or sticky 
surface, but will improve the finest polish in one application.” 

—The Edna Organ Works now give employment to eight 
hands, and more are needed. The concern is 30 organs be- 
hind actual orders, and there is no prospect of a let up in the 
demand. The entire organ, case and all, is now being manu- 
factured here, Mr. Brown having decided to discontinue the 
use of ready made cases. The new industry has a bright 
future, and the proprietor expects to enlarge the scope of the 
business by commencing the manutacture of pianos before 
spring. It is expected that a new factory will be built east of 
P. F. Koontz & Brother's planing mill, on Tremont-st. This 
will be done if arrangements can be made.—Massillon ‘* Inde- 
pendent.” 

—We read the following in the Pittsfield (Mass.) ‘* Evening 
Journal :” 

The piano exhibit of Wood Brothers is a particularly fine 
one, and had the fancy cases they specially ordered trom New 
York for the Pittsfield fair arrived, it would have been by far 
the best ever made in the county. The Steinway, Kranich & 
Bach and Haines Brothers pianos, all from their stock, at- 
tract much attention. They did not enter for a premium, but 
the fair people to show their appreciation of the effort made 
by this firm awarded them first premium. Wood Brothers had 
the Germania Orchestra of five pieces give selections on the 
space in the hall allotted to them. 

ANTED—By Junius Hart, of New Orleans, a salesman 

or two. For additional particulars address Mr. Hart, 

who wants live men who understand the piano and organ 
trade, 


at the 
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Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orrice Musicar CourteR, } 
236 STATE-ST., 
Cuicaco, September 14, 1889. f 
ROM the Chicago “ Tribune” we clip the fol- 
lowing item : 
that is to say, the piano 
But that is as near as it comes to be- 


‘A piano trust? Yes, there is a piano trust 
people have to trust their customers. 
ing a trust in the general accepted sense of the term,’’ said a member ot 
the Kimball Piano Company. ‘ The meaning of the meeting of the piano 
manufacturers in New York is simply in furtherance of a plan agitated 
among the trade for a long time. The idea of a trust among the piano 
makers is too absurd almost for refutation, There are as many varieties 
of pianos as there are keys on a piano, and every one of them is claimed to 
be the best. The man who would attempt to brirg about a scale of 
prices among these competing makers would find he had a vig job on his 
hands,” 

‘The association of piano manufacturers,’ 
new thing. It was tried before, but owing to lack of interest by the large 
manufacturers it never amounted to much. However, I think it will now 
gothrough. It is proposed to have an Eastern and a Western association, 
located in New York and Chicago respectively. They will regulate mat 
ters that need correction in the business, but they cannot regulate the price 
We never were so busy, and the idea of a trust at sucha 


’ 


, “ 


said another dealer, is no 


of instruments. 
time is ridiculous.’ 


Mr. H. S. Pierce, a young tuner and salesman for the 
last five years with Messrs. Steger & Co., died Jast Thursday 
at Trear, Ia. There is no good word too good for Mr. 


Pearce—he was simply one of the finest young men it has 
ever been our fortune to meet. Of a cheerful, even tempera- 
ment he endeared himseif to employer, customer and friend 
alike. 

Mr. E. S. Conway is enjoying himself to-day going through 
the ordeal of an examination for a juror in the Cronin case. 
It is almost safe to say he won't be chosen. Mr. Conway 
reads the papers. 

The Weber branch has an excellent stock of goods, their 
variety of styles and woods has never been excelled here, and 
as a consequence both their wholesale and retail trade is excel- 
lent, 

The Schomacker Piano Company have one of the most at- 
tractive exhibits in the exposition and are making quite a 
sensation. A special feature of their late instruments are the 
ivory bridges which they have introduced—a feature we do not 
remember to have heard of before. 

Mr. De Volney Everett, the celebrated ‘‘ hired man” for 
Messrs. E. G. Harrington & Co., visited the city this week and 
made arrangements whereby their pianos will now be repre- 
sented by the new West Side concern, Messrs. C. B. Clemons 
& Co. 

We also hear that the same concern is most likely to handle 
the Colby piano. Messrs. Clemons & Co. have an attractive 
store and have already done business ; their line of goods 
is the Hazelton, Colby and Harrington and a very excellent 
Chicago made piano. 

Mr. Ge >rge Busse states that he has quite a number of call- 
ers, which proves to him that he is not at all too far south, 

In a recent letter from the Sterling Company, of Derby, 
Conn., we learn that their recent orders will average no less 


than Ig pianos per day. We also learn that they are experi- 


menting with a new repetition action invented by Mr. S. R. 
Harcourt, of this city. We have this to add relative to the 
Sterling Company : dealers in search of a good medium price 
instrument, who are capable of judging of a scale, make a 
mistake if they do not examine thoroughly the style of a Ster- 
ling piano, 

We learn that the new concern in Cincinnati, the Cincin- 
nati Piano Company, have moved to a new and very hand- 
some store on Fourth-st., right next door to Messrs. Smith & 
Nixon, and have also secured the agency of the Knabe 
piano, 

Messrs. Wm. H. Bush & Co. shipped this week 38 pianos 
and had orders for many more, the busiest week they ever 
had. 

Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co. are keeping abreast «f the 
times and are turning out some very handsome cases in 
various fancy woods, and are certainly doing a remarkable re- 
tail business with their own make of pianos, 








A Letter From a Very Old Friend. 
Quimporo, N. Y., September g, 1889. 
Dear Mr. Editor : 
Y this time you have no doubt heard of my 
visit to the city, and the reason I didn’t come in is 
simple. I didn’t have the time, for I was rushed to death, in- 
tending to run down to Blatherson, N. G. to see Jumbo C, 
Fraud, and expecting to hang around a whole day to lay eyes 
on John Jiblets Sick at the office of the ‘‘ Bungtown Bladder.” 
So you see it took all my spare time, but now that I am back 
safe and sound I take my pen in hand to let you know how I 
fared. 

First, I want to tell you right up and down I am not the 
man to fool, and su please don’t send me on any more wild 
goose chases with your ‘‘ mad music trade editor,” and, sec- 
ondly, I wish to record a vow that if I ever catch old Diggs, 
of Pilltown, alone, or a little full, I swear, by gosh, to give 
him the biggest drubbing he ever got in his life, or my name is 
not Harvey Hayseed. You hear me talking, and I will teil 
you why. 

You see, I got so excited reading in last week's MUSICAL 
Courter about the way those two unfortunate people got 
mixed up that I resolted to start to town and see the thing for 
myself; for nobody knows Jiblets Sick better than I do (I 
used to handle his piano), and as for Jumbo—well, everybody 
knows him—later on. I had no sooner boarded the train than 
the voice I hated so much yelled out: 

‘* Hello, Hayseed, old gentleman; how are you? 
seat, take a seat!” 

It was old Diggs, of Pilltown, and I had to sit down, but 
there was a lump in my throat as I did so. ‘‘Old gentleman, 
indeed! Why, he is at least 15 ” 

He put a throttle on my thoughts by talking so loud that the 
whole car began to take a great interest in us. 

‘**Well, I hear you are handling stencil goods after all. Oh, 
you sly old fox!” giving me a dig in the ribs. ‘* You sly old 
cog, writing letters to an anti-stencil journal and playing vir- 
tuous, and, by gum! you selling ‘green’ goods, after all. 
Oh! ho! ho!” 

Here the old wretch actually foamed at the mouth wi h 
pleasure at his bad joke. 


Take a 





part of the car, I assumed a look of great dignity and gazed ou 
of the window at the swiftly changing panorama. 

‘*Hey, you won’t answer! Well, never mind, Hayseed, you 
always was a pretty slick fellow, only you are too durned 
stuck up. Going to town?” 

I informed him that I was. 

‘*Going to Blatherson, N. G.?” he asked with a sneering 
smile that I didn’t half like. 

‘*None of your business,” I snapped, and we finished the 
rest of the journey in silence. 

His insinuating smile made 
ble; I hardly knew why. 


me 
I knew there was some devilment 


feel quite uncomforta- 


up, but I couldn’t explain why, and I was so discouraged that 
I had a half mind to take a return train home and drop the 


whole matter. I only wished I had now. 





I went directly to the office of the ‘‘ Bladder,” which was 


| up ten flights of a back building in an alley off a side street, but 
| having been there before I knew it. 

hotel I called on John Jiblets Sick, for I wanted to find out 
| something and I knew the changed state of affairs would 


So without going toa 


| enable me to do so. 

As I went up the dark, dingy stairs and was reaching the 
top flight (no elevator), I heard yells and screams, and very 
much astonished I paused, fearing that one of those terrible 
New York murders that I had so often read about in JumboC. 
Fraud’s paper (first columns, signed) was taking place. Some 
slamming of heavy objects followed, then a few more howls, 
followed by an ominous silence, I was pretty scared and was 
making up my mind to turn back when a door opened above 
and a voice said: ‘‘ There, you rascal, I said I would get even 
with you. Maim me for life, will you?” Then a gentleman 
with a beard and a very red, excited face passed me in a great 
hurry and I said to myselt, ‘‘ That looks like a piano man, 
sure,’ 

So 
*‘Bladder” was open and I went in and found Jibleis Sick 
as pale as death sitting in a chair, looking as if he was going 


I ran up stairs and found that the office door of the 


to faint and both eyes with as pretty a pair of rings about 
them as you could see even in a jeweler’s window. 

‘* Hello, Sick!” says I, right hearty like (for although he 
was the picture of Fraud I knew it was in reality Sick). 
** Hello, old boy, what's the row ?” 

The bruised man looked up with a scowl (‘' Heavens,” I 
thought, ‘‘ how he does resemble Fraud, to be sure”’). 

** What do you want ; are you another lunatic broke loose ? 
he said, with an oath. 


**Oh, come now, Sick, my boy, no nonsense, I know you 
too well; you have been playing a nice game on poor old 
Jumbo.’ 

Well, he was simply knocked silly, and commenced to 
** drool” all over himself like a whimpering child. 

**My God!” he 
seventh to-day. If this thing keeps on I will be ruined. I 
was just pounded into a jelly by J. Burns—say, look here, 
Hayseed, I forgive you all if you answer me an honest 
question ?” 

This surprised me (not at the idea, of course, of the honest 
question, but at his speaking to me so much like J. C. Fraud.) 
**Yes,” I said, doubtfully ; ‘‘ but tell me, aren’t you Jobn 
Jiblets Sick ?” 


, 


muttered, hoarsely, ‘‘this makes the 








Seeing that I wads becoming an object of curiosity on the 


‘‘Ah! I say, drop that, you infernal old ass!” he yelled. 





McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grands, Uprights and 
NEW STYLES. 


NEW PRICES. 
Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CO, Albany, N. Y. 


Squares. | 





REYNOLDS COMBINATION PIANO MOVER. 
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SHIPMAN, BRADT & CO. Sole Manufacturers, 224 MainiSt., DeKalb, lil 


MARQUETRY OF 


Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 
Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 


Cc. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. 








ALL KINDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


FRETWORK WOOD PANELS. 


11 RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILLE), PARIS, FRANCE. 








ESTABLISHED 188°. 





HE only practical 


machine of the 
kind on the market 
to-day. Handles both 


Upright and Square 
Pianos with equal facil- 
requiring only a A PIANO THAT 
It 


both strong and dura- 


ity, 
slight change. is 
ble, and is easily han- 
dled. 





SEND FOR PRICES 
AND CIRCULARS 
TO 











THE 


INCORPORATED 1885. 


SCHUBERT PIANO. 





EVERY DEALER SHOULD HANDLE. 





Thoroughly Constructed, Attractive in Appearance, Brilliant in 
Tone, Reasonable in Price, Fully Warranted. 





Apply for Territory to the 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President. 
Factory: East 134th Street, bet. Lincoln and Alexander Aves, 


NEW YoRK. 
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First I get a letter from Sick, in 
threatening to sue me for conspiracy on 


l am getting ured of this 
N. G., 
ccount of that fake story, 


Blatherson 
and then all sorts of queer visitors 
‘Oh, Jiblets! you are so 


you sweet 


who called me fond names, such as, 


would never know big thing!’ 
fiend 


until I see three ways at once; 


changed. I 
And then the 
pounded me 


you, 
tornado whiskers rushed in and 
and now, finally 


with the 


you, tell me am I changed, and not so portly, so handsome, so 


king as of yore?” 


settled it, 


intellectual loc 
That 


mistaking 


Fraud to be sure ; 
So I pretended it was all a joke and 


This was Jumbo C, no 


that appeal 


consoled him, telling him that he had better go downstairs to 
manicure lady and get his damaged optics painted. 
Right you are,” says he, ‘‘ and do you stay here until I come 
ul He was gone in a minute, and I sat down and fell to 


and from thinking to dreaming, and pretty soon I 


thinking, 


was asiec p. 


I forgot to say that I was in a little front office screened off 


rom the other room bya big I was 


awakened by voices that sounded familiar, so I determined to 
ep 
it But my nerves were 


screen painted green. 


pretend sle and hear all that was going on, Mean, wasn’t 


so upset that I hardly knew what I 


was doing. Heavy footsteps approached very slowly, and 


pretty soon I heard a heavy something being deposited on the 


table, followed by a sigh of relief and heavy breathing. Then, 


to my surprise, I heard old Diggs’ voice say, ‘* There, it was 


1 heavy load, Jiblets, but we got it upstairs,” 


‘Jiblets!" thinks I, ‘* That must be Jumbo he means,” 
For my brain was not yet cleared of that delusion.) 

Then a voice—a squeaky voice —I knew well replied: ‘‘ Yes, 
I hope it will work, but I mean to make Fraud pay well for 


nvention ; he is on his last legs and this may pull him 
through.” 
‘‘What are you going to call your invention?” said old Diggs. 
‘The 
comes a 


I he 


around the ro 


patent a bad 10 cent piece in the slot and out 


said Sick, 


put 
‘kind word 
ard old Diggs sniggering to himself, and as he moved 
m impatiently he caught sight of me pretending 
be as he time 


Hu 


in he 


eep ali 


he exclaimed, so suddenly that it startled Sick, 


came around the screen and seeing me, said: 
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new Prats stencil bath tub scheme.’ But old Diggs stoppet 
him before he could reach me and whispered something in his 
ear. Sick looked at me sneeringly and muttered something 
about ‘‘ he looks big enough fool,” and then old Diggs put his 
hand on my shoulder and shook me violently, yelling: 
‘* Hello! Harvey ; Harvey Hayseed, wake up ! here is Jumbo 
C. Fraud.” (Hello, thinksI to myself, they are catching a 
weasel asleep, are they? Well, I am up to snuff this time, I am, 
so here goes!) I pretended to be confused on being awakened 
in such a rude manner, and blinked and stared around just 
like the real article when you wake it up too early in the 
morning. 

Finally I blurted out to Sick, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Fraud, I am glad 
to see you; how are you? I heard about your getting mixed 
up with that miserable looking little cuss in Blatherson, N. G., 
but, my gracious! how anybody could take you for that whip- 
per snapper.” 

I saw this talk annoyed Sick very much and he tried to 
change the subject, and I saw old Diggs with an evil grin on 
his ugly mug edging toward me, so I determined to be on 
my guard, 

‘*But, Mr. Fraud, do you really believe that cow that Sick 
had out in his factory before it was burnt was really an edu- 
cated cow, educated to kick over coal oil lamps when they 
were near hay. Now, the insurance man—— 

I got no further, for Sick interrupted me with an angry ex- 


panied by a hendeomns little fat man » (Crabbed Twigs, 1 jena 
out afterward) entered the room, ‘‘ Whew!” I thought, ‘‘ Iam 
in for it and no mistake.” 

Fraud looked better, having had his eyes painted, but there 
was an unsteadiness in his glance and gait that told me he had 


been imbibing. ‘* Whaz thish?” he said thickly. 
told of what had happened he smiled grimly and said : 
‘*Make him shign—I mean sign every one of the letters. 
In vain I protested, but it was four to one, and J had to sit for 
two hours signing little slips (they were all stamped “‘ affidavit 
slips ’’), and when I tried to go they made me treat them twice, 
subscribe for the ‘‘ Bladder,” three years in advance (go cents 
—but it’s money, you know !) and I also had to take two shares 
in a scheme of Sick’s, ‘‘ The automatic slop bucket, or every 


On being 


man his own editor, machine. 

(Sick always had mechanical genius, I believe firmly he in- 
vented that cow ; it was only a tin cow, I heard, and wound to 
kick at nothing but lighted coal oil lamps in piano factories.) 
At last sick, sore, and sorry I was allowed to go, old Diggs’ 
hateful laugh following me downstairs. I reached home 
somehow, vowing I would never take any more stock in fairy 
tales ; but my wife told me to keep my mouth shut, as it 
proved that I had no sense of humor in taking you soliterally. 
Ah, ha! do you hear me laugh? 


Oh, it was funny, after all. 
But I must warn you in case my name is signed to ‘‘ more 
kind words" in the ‘‘ Bladder.” It is a fraud, just like the 





clamation and growled, ‘‘Oh, let up, Hayseed; I have 


tumbled to your little game. It’s all right; I am John Jib- 
lets Sick, and you know it.” 

I was simply delighted at the turn affairs were taking, and 
determined to turn my attention to that old humbug, Diggs. 
As I did so, my eye caught sight of a tall, box-like affair that 
stood on the table. It looked like a little coffin, and had a big 
front like one of the ‘‘ put-a-nickel-in-the-slot” 
machines. Betore anybody knew what I was about to do, I 
walked over to the machine, seized the handle and gave it a | 
wrench that nearly yanked it to pieces (I am a pretty strong | 
old fellow yet), and instantly the room was full of pieces of | 


handle in 


printed paper, hunks of type and old iron and screws. 


pay dear for this!” screamed Sick, and Diggs broke intoa 





Just the man I want; | think I can fix him for sure in my 


| 
‘*My God! he has broken my machine! I will make him 
| 


loud guffaw, and just at that moment Jumbo C. Fraud, accom- 


| would rather read your first interesting columns, 


other names he attaches to the slips. They are all made to 
order by Sick’s machine. I have one of the slips now, and it 
reads like this: 

Popvunk, Kan. 
Messrs. Fraud & Twigs: 

Your delightful publication, the ** Bungtown Bladder,” 
Please keep on sending ut right straight along, for as it costs nothing, and 
they have stopped taking the New York “ World’ in our town, why we 
just dote on your paper, as it contains all the latest murders and burglaries. 
Please, why do you have that dry stuff about pianners at the end?) We 
particularly about that 
woman that bought babies, you write so intelligently on the subject. 
Yours, Bitty BaAGLey, 

Alias ** Bill the Kid.”’ 


is to band. 


Keep right on, dear sirs. 


Those are the kind of letters he gets up. So look out, but 
won't I lick that Old Diggs—I mean if he is drunk enough— 
when I catch him ! Yours respectfully, 

HARVEY HAYsEED. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


VOSE & SONS PIANOS 








ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES, 


They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 





te RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 





VOSE & SONS PIANO C0., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





BRAUMULLER 


Upright 










ANI > et ene oe 
\NUFACTURERS OF 


mA 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


ALG 











MANUFACTURED 


THE BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New Ycrk), 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


423 Eleventh Avenue, near 35th Street, 


NEW YoRE. 







&G 
Pianos, 


BY 


| Factory, 543, 545 & 547 
ALBANY, 


OARDMAN 
RAY:: 
BRPIANDS 


ESTABLISHED 1837 


N. Y. 


Broadway, 





CHA 





WITH THE 











PA. 


KBRELLMER 


PIANO = ORGAN WORKS, 








Application, 





BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 


FACTORY, 61, 68, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8ST 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 





ALWAYS CLEAN. 
ALWAYS IN ORDER. 
ALWAYS ACCESSIBLE. 
NO TEDIOUS SEARCHING. 
NO TORN MUSIC. 
NO LOST. MUSIC. 


FLORENCE CABINET C0. 


628 Opera House Building, 
CHICAGO. 
TURLEY’S PIANO LUSTRE. 


An absolute remedy for cloudy pianos (war- 
ranted). Nothing like it on the market. 














Orchestra. Concerts and Instruction, 


| CLIFFORD A. SCHMIDT. 


Solo Violinist, Metropolitan Opera House and Seidl 


Address Chickering Hall, New York 


Sample Bottles 60c., express paid. Address 


MUELLER MUSIC CO., 


103 MAIN STREET, COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. 








&@® For Price and Territory address the Manufactarers. 





CLARENCE BROOKS & (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 





Fifth Ave., cor. of YA7. Sixteenth St., 


+*NEW + YORK.+ 
MANUFACTORIES; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4+NEW + YORK. 


BRANCH . 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO. 








Davenport & TREACY 


Piano Plates 


-—AND— 


444 and 446 West 16th Street, 


NEW YORE. 


PIANO HARDWARE, 











SOE STABLISHED. 1853, ~ 





NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


A ca 131 to M47 a 
ae 


SSPE CIALT 


our ei 





 Cambridgeport Mass: 


d BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT. THE HIGHEST. 





a ACON 


lateR AVEN & 





GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smocth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tue COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 








MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


SGunctsy erie OF 


Chorray ‘MEDIAN LL 
aNd EXPERIENCE or 


ANY ORGAN COMPANY 
IN by 4 ore 
ORGANS 
UNE QUALLE'D FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


ys 


SEND FORA 
CATALOGUE 





NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St, Chicago, Ill. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine chese organs. 





JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New Yerk. 





C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CHICAGO. 




















to 135 Ravmond St., 


BROOKLYN, N.Y 
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Brapeury Music Hat, 
200 & 292 Fulton S8t., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 





WEAVER a NS 
7 YORK 3 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


site PIPE 
fl) * ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE, 


KRAKAUER BROS. 








~ fae 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street, 















PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Communication. 
° A Perfect Touch. 


Editors Musical Courier : 
ENTLEMEN—Referring to an article ap- 
pearing in your issue of the 4th inst., taken from the Lon- 
don ** Musical World,” headed, ‘‘A Piano Improvement,” I 
would, with your kind permission, take the liberty to give 
your readers my views and claims regarding said improve- 
ment, and also add such other matters of improvement which 
will appear equally as important, for the consideration of ar- 
tists and pianists generally, as the one mentioned in the 

article 

It is not my object here to discuss or explain the construc- 
ti 


n and mechanism of piano actions, which at the present 
time are employed by our piano makers ; neither do I wish 
the many technical or 
how these are to be overcome, and in fact have been over- 


to point out defects found therein 


come toa great extent by your humble servant, the under- 
signed, whose models of improved grand and upright piano 
actions are now on exhibition, 


I will limit my remarks to points concerning the require- 
ments that a pianist, at least an artist, will claim to be abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to bring out all desired and possible 
effects. This can be embraced under the above heading: 

4 Perfect Touch.” 

It seems strange to the writer of the article in question that, 
among the many improvements effected in the mechanism of 
keyed instruments, no attempt should yet have been made 
so far, at least, as is known) to supply a key that will require 
the same amount of pressure to lower it at whatever part it is 
struck. 

It would be an easy matter to me to establish the fact that 
ago I had ‘‘racked” (as the writer calls it) my 
brains in the endeavor to invent a method by which * 


many years 
‘a per- 
fect even pressure,” on any part of the key, as far as it is in 


the reach « may be and I also suc- 


ded 
account of considering that the point in view would not offer 


obtained, 
but 


f the player, 


in accomplishing my project, abandoned it on 


sufficient inducement to piano makers, as an increase of cost 


ind many changes in the construction of pianos would be | 


required. 

rhe writer further states: ‘* At present, of course, the force 
needed is least when the finger meets the key at the point 
nearest the player, and so long as the princip'e employed is 
that of a lever this inequality is probably inevitable.” 

Agreeing herein with the writer and believing a ‘‘lever 
key to be an absolute necessity, I beg to differ from his opin- 
ion when he states that the difference of pressure now notice- 
He 


ustly acknowledges that if some inventive genius, pining for 


ible ‘‘ is so slight” as to be scarcely worth mentioning. 
mmortality (and a handsome royalty) would be so kind as to 
consider the matter he could promise him the gratitude of 


pianists who, though they learn instinctively to adopt their 


muscles to the inequality mentioned, would undoubtedly find 
the time now necessary for the attainment of the subtleties 


ymprebended under the term ‘‘ touch” greatly shortened by 


some such invention.” He continues 


cerns art and the subtle brains and lissome fingers of artists, 





** But in all that con- | 


. m ; , 
nothing is too insignificant, and it is to the interest of all who | 


value the progress of art that the exquisite sensibilities of the 
artist should not be blunted.” 


Now, I would here inform the gentleman that the said differ- 
ence of pressure noticeable is far greater than most artists have 
an idea of. If, for instance, the pressure at the front point of a 
white key requires about 3 ounces weight to lower it, then it will 
require about double as much, 6 ounces, at the point near the 
nameboard. This fact can easily be proved, and speaks 
volumes for the necessity and importance connected with an 
improvement in the key system, that would require only about 
2% ounces of pressure at the front and not more than 3 
ounces when weighed at the point near the nameboard. ‘This 
last difference, indeed, can scarcely be noticed in playing, and 
as it would fully satisfy the demands of artists in this direc- 
tion, it might be termed a “‘ perfect touch.” I may here state 
that this is my improvement and my invention. Although I 
carried the idea and method of its construction in my mind 
for a number of years, it is still a secret with me, and although 
the prospect of receiving the gratitude of pianists is very flat- 
tering, shall very likely remain one till I can see that ‘* hand- 
some royalty” is not only a promise but a reality. 

The manufacture of a piano with this improvement will 
cost not more than the present style of instruments. The 
necessary changes required are very simple, and the advan- 
tages thereby gained—especially when their improvement is 
connected with my improved actions—are so manifold as to 


‘be accomplished on my actions?” 





question) bas he ever attempted to play with two fingers a 
‘‘chromatic glissando?” Maybe he thinks this is nonsense 
and cannot be done. The question may arise : ‘‘ Can all this 
I answer ‘* Yes!” because 
the principle employed is a correct one, the touch in conse- 
quence is light, elastic and under perfect control of the player ; 
it responds in tone to a touch from one-sixteenth of an inch 
dip upward, and for other reasons before stated does there- 
fore not require the sostenuto pedal, the shifting action, which 
in my estimation should have long ago been shifted out of our 
grand pianos. Yours truly, F. L. Becker. 


The Trade. 


— The Colby pianos exhibited at the Dubois, Pa., fair took 
the first prizes. 








—The Bridgeport Organ Company will erect an office be- 
tween their large buildings. 

—Wm. Davidson, organ manufacturer, Ridgetown, Ont., 
dropped dead last Saturday night. 

—G. W. Randall, of Rockville, Conn., has sold out his 
music business to P. Wendhiser & Son. 


—Vernon & Bond, of Salina, Kan., have located a branch 


| music house and piano department at Topeka. 


make the question of an additional cost in the beginning a | 


secondary consideration. This leads me now to other improve- 
ments, but will only mention such that are relating to ‘‘ touch.” 
I may, however, be permitted to also point out the “‘ defects ’ 
connected with touch caused by the inefficiency of the piano 
actions now used. Will the kind reader, if he is a pianist, 
be pleased to lay a finger upon the key of a grand piano, let 
him press the key down somewhat slowly—without percussion 
—as he might wish to do when a ‘‘pianissimo, or the proper 
legato touch,” is to be effected ; he will probably be aston- 
ished to find that he thus cannot produce a tone, he must take 


a“ , 


—Thomson & Co., Washington, D. C., were awarded the 
first premium at the Rockville fair for a Shoninger piano. 

— The Wicke Organ and Desk Company, of Chicago, has 
been incorporated at Springfield, Ill., with a capital of 
25,000. 


—S. C. Osborne’s music rooms, Waterbury, Conn., will 


| soon be removed to the north store in the Prichard Building 


refuge in artificial means—the soft pedal—and when applying | 


the percussion stroke in said passages, has he not often expe- 


rienced how difficult it is to control his hands and fingers? 


Next I would request him, after having pressed the key down, 
to let it slowly rise to about one half its ‘* drop or dip,” hold 
it with the other hand in position, and now, from this reduced 
point, use the percussion stroke; again he will find that he 
thus cannot produce tone. 

These incapacities are found in nearly all grand and upright 
piano actions, and it is by the improvements I have made in 
this regard, where tone can be produced by ‘‘ pressure” at 
and where I attain the astonish- 


any part of the ‘‘key dip’ 
ing repetition of about 1,000 strokes per minute in the upright 
action and about 1,600 strokes in the grand action, a tone 
responding to each stroke. While now the capacity of a 
pianist’s fingers may easily reach 1,000 strokes per minute 


(upon one key in the tremolo) when executed upon an instru- 


inent with such improved repetition action, he can never with | 


=WE HAVE STARTED = 


the very best flexibility produce more than about 700 upon ary 
other ‘‘grand,’’ and not more than about 500 strokes per 
minute upon any other upright piano. Let him try it and 
count by the metronome. Has he ever attempted and fully 
succeeded in playing the ‘‘tremolo” in the crescendo aud 
decrescendo style, from pf to ff and vice versa? Has he 
ever played the glissando repeatedly up and down the key- 
board in single notes, thirds, sixes and octaves, pf and // 


without cutting his fingers all to pieces? And (excuse the 





on lower Bank-st. 

--Mr. P. J. Gildemeester, of Chickering & Sons, who has 
been seriously ill for some time, is now sufficiently recovered 
to be at work again. 

—Mr. Thomas and Mr. Williams, of Thomas & Barton, 
Augusta, Ga., called at this office last Wednesday and ex- 
pressed the opinion that trade in the South will be excetlent 
this season. 

—What better evidence could we have of the financial weak- 
ness of one man and the business sharpness of another than 
the recorded transference of the life insurance policy of Ne. 1, 
the debtor, to No. 2, the creditor, a transaction which was not 
loudly proclaimed to the other creditors ? 

—It will be of interest to a certain firm in the piano business 
to read the following from ‘‘ Bradstreet’s:" ‘‘ The mere regis- 
tration of a trade mark is not proof that the party registering 
is entitled to use such trade mark and to be protected in its 
use, This point was decided by Judge Thayer, of the United 
States Circuit Court, at St. Louis, Mo.” 





The Manufacture of PIANOS at 
WATERLOO, N. Y. 


First Specimens ready in about a month. 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO. 





By Appointment to the Royal Court. 


Highest Awards at many Exhibitions. 
Testimonials from Great Authorities. 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


CARL RONISCH, 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, 


Grand and Upright 





PIANOS. 











ESTABLISHED 1845. 





Courts. 











IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Royal Councillor of Commerce. 


Decorations from Foreign 


MORE THAN 1500 PIANOS_IN USE 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





STANDARD OF 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRFE. 





b, W. SEAVERNS, SON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 


L. F. HEPBURN & CO. 


SOLE ACENTS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND 


444 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 


FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 





COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON 


(Established i in 1849.) 50, OOO MA D Ee 
= le AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


Prices Moderate and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





— JI UST PUBLISHED. (— 


LEBERT & STARK’S PIANO SCHOOL. 


The Latest and Best. Engraved Plate Edition. fharp, Cleai Print. Best Paper. 
PRICE, $2.00, EACH BOOK. BOOKS 1 and 2 NOW READY. 


N calling your attention to this work, we desire to say that < ur aim . bas been to publish a correct as well as 
: fine edition. In this we have spared neither pains nor expense. Our translation isfrom the eleventh 
German edition ; proofs have been read by the most careful and accurate musicians nd printed from entirely 
new engraved plates on heavy supercalendered paper. We invite inspection of this work, feeling confident 
that fh will fully meet your wants. In ordering, be sure to ask for the BRAINAKD'S Edition, as there are 
many inferior editions in the market. Either book mailed, post paid, on receipt of ®2.00. Speci al low prices 


to the Trade. THE S. BRAINARD SON’S CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS, 


ee 





THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS 





— 








co - 
PIANOS ans. 


~>-==3 APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34+ & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YoREK 








HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; State 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 


512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Maas. 





KNABE 


Grand. Square and Uprizht 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty yop and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Teuch, Workmanship and ility. 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FoR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington. D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW YToRE. 





STORY & GLARK ORGANS, 


CHICAGO. 





NEW STYLES JUST OUT! 


me Send for 1889 Catalogue. 





C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 


THE WHOLESALE TRA™€ WILL DO WKLL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 





ESTABLISHED (855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Breadway, Albany, Nv. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKBTS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, 122 EAST (3th STREET. 





Ce ESTABLISHED 1857. > - 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited. 
G2" CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAKEROOMS: 
CELICAGO. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK 


156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
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i Tm si VT ARTIN 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 








GUITARS tran nmi 





®" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .&3 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. DE La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr, J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 
States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTROMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 
C. KURTZMAN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





PP OUR &< 


PIANO 


Is the Triumph of the Age! 


A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 


A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT! 


ew” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


** SMiTH 


American Organ and Piano 
- “@0.,'-* 


531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


{| Kansas City, Mo. 
) London, Eng. 


—C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano+ Zegs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


arge variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 








Kipacn 


Grand, Square and‘ Upright 


~PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 





And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


§™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23a Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


FARRAND & VOTEY 


ORGAN CO.., 





DETROIT, MICH. 





Ww. oe BUSH & ee 


owe MD 





WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acunts WanTED. CHICAGO ILL. 


F,. CONNOR, 
PILAINOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, (2 Sena for Catalogue. 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The oniy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


FrVORYTON, CONN. 





HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MEL BOURNE, 1889. 





Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. Fe CO. 
— WAREROOMS : -— 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


BAUS & COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 


568 t to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


THE A. B. CHASE C0. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


OF BOTH 











MANUFACTURERS 


| Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 


SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RKESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY, 


i For Prices and hecsintiog address oie Manufacturers. 


UNITED STATES ORGAN 


MANUFACTURED BY 


F. L. RAYMOND, 


Successor to WHITNEY, RAYMOND & Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








CO. REINWARTH, JACOB DOLL, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, | Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 


SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


NEW YORK. | 402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., 











SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 

, PARIS AND NEW YORK. ~ 
Particulars on application to 

WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


NEW YORK 
Sole Agents for the United 9 r 
Stuceand Canada, $ #2 Warren St., New York. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. |rorr wayne orcax co, 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





~~ IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! *~~ 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Jia tna Noval tad ace a at 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
inva aes GEORGE STECK & C0., 
WAG NER—“ Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” : MANUFACTURERS, 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” A 


ESSIPOFF—* The very best Piano made ” OFFICE AND WAREROOMS., 
WILHELMJ—"“ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


LUCCA—‘‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 


quality of tone which they possess.” Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. NEW YORK. 


ae ne SoM ns STONE, git THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


318 & 320 Bast 39th 8t., New York. 
Is the Best and Most Salable 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST : iv ‘ 
GRAND ORGANS. Manufacturer of First-Class , . Organ of the day. 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., U ad RI C HT and SQ U A R E 


, manuale ; St. George’s Ch., y 
. Y., 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 


eres |Piano Cases) Hm mm. carson «mm 


Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. ' “ &§ EEN Ca Wis 
ee, Seen gare, ERVING, MASS. ——_ y MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. eon 


8, 35 
bureh R.C. sathedral. o 


STULTZ & BAUER, ue’ CONOVER BROS, C0. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — i Bipseaer a | GRAND AND 
ree |e vracar PLANOS. 


Upright and Square 


























Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 


Shoe, “ = seat and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
y = ) = ; fP otion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET, 
. . — — . I roc ‘ and Patent Hollow steel Tuning Pin 
bk. _ bigcPte pg ie i none renal " =| 
. . i aud : Ou- Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme 
Factory and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 3lst Street, New York. j , Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Stretezki 
oe fF | - ‘, E M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 


Hartman, of San Francisco, and many others 


BROWN & SIMPSON, | - i 400 and 402 W. [4th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., 


NEV YTorn-sz. 


fakat eae 








Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS,|": *: SRAEMER &. 22% 


Table Covers, 


WORCESTER, MASS. Soe Rata Lambrequins 


and Scarfs, 





e Portieres, Art Embroideries 


66 ; 1| = 
CROWN " ORGANS eS Ses) ae and Artists’ Busts, 
,| = ri “s 'Y A Flags and Banners 
For Church and Parlor use. : ie a for Musical Societies, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GRO. P. BEWT,| Seelh eae SILK PLUSHES. 


j . > y 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, tl, j — : “ ; E 3 = s Sole Agents for the United States 


for the celebrated 


SYMPHONIUMS. 


WH. ROHLFING & CO, Warerooms and Office: 105 EAST 14th STREET, near Steinway Hall, NEW YORK. 


FACTORIES AT STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
2™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Always Lowest Prices. 


Foreign MusSi¢,) «css aw> sxer assonrscewre. 


—— INCLUDING -—— 
Edition “ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard O 3 ix =_ L A. INT ©O * 
Editions, Publishers of Edition “‘ Rohlfing.” ; . 
E The Best Piano in the Market. 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 


supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
PEEH & SON, Manufacturers, 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 
WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis, |" S?%Etthecipre Dealers. 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK. 


E.G. HARRINGTON! & CO., wiicins oF 
“TA lwwvamen square? Upright Pianofortes. 


Importets and Jobbers of 


err SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 





— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


























Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tene. 
FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 
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STEINW AY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 




















Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, | 


Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


IL 











ESTEY 
PIANO 


Is rapidly becoming the most popular instrument of the present day. The 
several valuable patents used in these pianos, and the honest and reliable | 
| manner in which they are. constructed, are appreciated by the trade and the 
musical public. We invite correspondence from dealers in localities where 

| we are not already represented. 


ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 


South Boulevard, New York City. 















































Tl Il 





= 





cuansn? Cc on BRIGGS 


NE@®M YORK AGENCY: C. H. DI 





Ace 


x BRIGGS. 


2g C O.: 5 & 7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 


TSON @& Co. 867 BROADQOAY. 








FELT AND SOUNDING FACTORIES AND 


HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





122 East 13th sak NEW FoRx. 









‘BEHNING 


a Upright and Grand gua 










Factory: 128th Street near Third | Avenue, New , York. 


BEHNING & SON. 











UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 


R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factory, are oe ared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low rite 

j for Illustrated Catalogue. 


BENT PIANOS, :see=5= 


BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York, 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 














LOCEWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 











